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THE FLORENTINE MASTER OF THE TOMB 


OF POPE PIUS II 
By W. R. VALENTINER 


HE study of Roman Quattrocento sculpture has been neglected quite 

understandably. A vast number of early Renaissance tombs and taber- 

nacles exist, beautifully executed in the decorative parts, but to the 
casual observer not very individual in the treatment of the figures. No great 
master seems to stand out. The sculptors are not easily differentiated and it is 
obvious that many of these wall monuments are composite works from 
different workshops. 

Yet, if we look closely, we encounter here and there some creations of 
exceptional quality. We remember with delight the creations of Mino da 
Fiesole which he did in collaboration with other artists, especially his exquisite 
Madonna reliefs. We are enchanted with some of the best works of the soft 
Slavonian Giovanni Dalmata, like the tabernacle in §. Marco, where we cannot 
decide whether to give more praise to him or to his collaborator Mino da 
Fiesole. The other Mino, the Neapolitan Mino del Reame, is, in the richly 
gilded tabernacle of S$. M. Trastevere and in some of the reliefs in S. Maria 
Maggiore, not the mean artist some critics would have us believe. At the end 
of the century Luigi Capponi appears in his less elaborate tombs, his taber- 
nacles,' and in his almost miniature-like altar reliefs, as an artist of subtle 
decorative taste and delicate lyrical sentiment. 

Unfortunately, the artist who is usually considered the most typical Roman 
sculptor of this period, Andrea Bregno, is overrated. He has little originality, 
is dry and academic in execution; his statuettes and angels in relief are repeated 
over and over again. Far too many monuments have been attributed to him. 
Several sculptors, some more gifted than he, are involved in the mass of works 
usually given to his workshop. One, of superior quality, is the artist whom we 
shall call the Master of the Piccolomini Tomb after the Tomb of Pius IT in 
S. Andrea delle Valle. In the ensuing study we shall attempt to identify his 
personality. We must, however, first say a few words about Bregno in order 
to define his limitations. 

It should be emphasized that only three altarpieces, all belonging to the 
seventies and eighties of the fifteenth century, besides some fragments of an 
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altar executed in the nineties, can be attributed with certainty to Andrea 
Bregno. The earliest is the Tabernacle of Alexander VI in S. Maria del Popolo, 
commissioned by the Cardinal Rodrigo Borgia, signed with the name of the 
artist and dated 1473 (Fig. 4). The next in time, the Piccolomini altar in the 
Cathedral of Siena, has become famous because of the additions of the niche 
statuettes by Michelangelo. It is documented in the years 1481-1485. The 
third is the tabernacle in the Madonna della Quercia near Viterbo, which was 
ordered in 1488 but not executed until 1490. Ofa a still later work, the one for 
Guillaume des Perriers produced in 1491, fragments are in existence in 
S. Maria del Popolo and S. Giovanni in Laterano.’ 

It has been observed’ that Bregno repeated exactly in the Viterbo altar the 
composition and individual figures from the altar in S. Maria del Popolo, 
created eighteen years earlier, and that the same repetition occurs in the 
dismembered Perriers altar twenty-five years later. This means that the artist 
showed scarcely any development in style during the thirty years that passed 
from his earliest to his last documented work. How can we expect that he 
created, less than a decade before his first authentic work in 1473, such excel- 
lent works as the tomb relief of Nicola de Cusa in S. Pietro in Vincoli dated 
1465, or the altar of S. Gregorio dated 1469, and in no way documented? 
They show a sculptor full of temperament and vitality, quite unlike the 
phlegmatic and goldsmith-like exactness of Bregno. Some art historians have 
tried to bridge the gap between the two types of works by suggesting that 
Bregno must have been an original and powerful artist in his youth, becoming 
feeble and repetitious in age. But he was already in his forties when these two 
monuments were created; and in his fifties when he produced the Borgia 
altar, which shows the style that was to remain unchanged for the next 
thirty years. Moreover, there is a tabernacle by him in his home town dated 
1464‘ that makes it seem unlikely he would have executed such an important 
order as the De Cusa tomb in Rome a year later. 

It is true that Andrea Bregno later had a considerable reputation in Rome, 
where at the end of his life (1506) he owned two houses and where his body 
was placed in a tomb in S. Maria sopra Minerva in a conspicuous corner with 
a memorial tablet above it. But it is a well-known phenomenon that artists 
whose fame is great during their lifetimes are not always great masters. The 
fact that he is mentioned in the correspondence of such outstanding art patrons 
as Platina and Lorenzo de’ Medici does not prove so much as some of his 
biographers would have us believe. The letter of Platina addressed to the 
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Fig. 4. ANDREA BREGNO, Tabernacle of Alexander VI, Rome, S$. Maria del Popolo 












































Fig. 5. Tomb of Pius II 
Rome, S. Andrea della Valle 
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Florentine banker contains nothing but a request to permit Bregno to trans- 
port the marble he had collected in Liguria through Florentine territory en 
route to Siena, where he was going to erect the Piccolomini altar in the 
Cathedral. If Giovanni Santi, Raphael’s father, mentions Bregno in a laudatory 
way in his rhymed chronicle, speaking of him as “un gran compositore,” he 
may have been repeating what he may have heard of him from persons who 
had been in Rome during Bregno’s later period. 

In our own country we can form a good opinion of Bregno’s style from the 
relief representing St. Andrew in The Metropolitan Museum (given by J. 
Pierpont Morgan; Fig. 3), which belonged to the Perriers altar. It shows 
careful and exact execution of the face, hair, hands and drapery characteristic 
of the artist, who imitated the parallel treatment of the folds from Roman 
reliefs but was unable to imbue it with vibrant life. The frame, with its ex- 
quisite early Renaissance ornaments, shows the artist at his best. Otherwise the 
perfection of technique leaves us cold. 

His figures, usually overloaded with drapery, try in vain to free themselves 
from the background of the niches; they appear as if pasted against the wall 
and lack a natural freedom of movement. We reproduce next to the St. 
Andrew a niche figure from the beautiful Tomb of Pietro Riario (died 1474) in 
S. Apostoli (Fig. 2), which, incredibly, has frequently been given to Andrea 
Bregno* (with the collaboration of Mino da Fiesole in the Madonna relief). 
How alive the bishop appears in his movements, how clear-cut the planes of 
his drapery, and how convincingly the figure is developed towards a full 
plastic roundness, none of which qualities are visible in Bregno’s apostle. 
Like the other niche figures of the Riario tomb, this bishop is also a work by 
Mino da Fiesole, in whose workshop the whole tomb was undoubtedly 
executed. One can well imagine that Sixtus IV gave the commission for the 
tomb of his favorite nephew, the extravagant and handsome Pietro Riario, 
to one of the best Florentine masters, for whom he showed special preference 
in all his undertakings. 

The master whom we shall try to separate from Bregno, to whom his 
works have usually been given, was active from the fifties to the middle of the 
seventies of the fifteenth century. The following outstanding tombs and 
tabernacles in Rome are his: 

1. Tomb of Cardinal Astorgio Agnensi (died 1451) in the cloister court of 

S. Maria sopra Minerva, executed probably a few years after 1451 


(Fig. 12). 
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. The relief from the lost Monument of Cardinal Nicola de Cusa, in S. Pietro 
in Vincoli, 1465.° 
. Tomb of Cardinal de Lebretto in S. Maria in Aracoeli, 1465 (Fig. 23).° 
4. The Tabernacle with the Madonna relief in S. Gregorio, 1469 (Fig. 17). 
5. The Piccolomini Tomb in S. Andrea della Valle, between 1464 and 1473 
(Fig. 5). 

We begin with the Piccolomini Tomb, the most important but also the one 
most difficult to define stylistically. Since A. Venturi’s description in his 
Storia dell’ arte italiana, vol. V1 (1908), the monument has hardly been mention- 
ed in literature; for it is placed so high on the wall as to be almost inacces- 
sible to students. Only recently have good photographs become available 
through Anderson and the Gabinetto fotografico Nazionale, Rome. 

The Pius tomb is first mentioned in history in 1510 (no documents about its 
construction have been preserved) by the Florentine Albertini in his guide to 
the art treasures of Rome. At this time it was placed in St. Peter’s near the 
Chapel of St. Andrew at the left of the entrance, where later the Tomb of Pope 
Pius IIT also was erected. Vasari describes both tombs as still in this place. 
Later these tombs were moved into the Grotte Vaticane, and in 1617 Cardinal 
Perette transferred them to S. Andrea della Valle, where they are placed 
opposite one another on either side of the nave. Albertini attributed both 
tombs to Florentine sculptors without giving their names. The excellent 
archivist Milanesi proved that he was right so far as the tomb of Pius III was 
concerned, for he showed that two little-known Florentine sculptors of the 
early sixteenth century, Francesco di Giovanni and Sebastiano di Francesco 
Ferrucci, executed this rather coarse and bombastic imitation of the earlier 
companion piece. 

Vasari first followed Albertini in attributing the Pius II tomb to two Floren- 
tine sculptors. In his biography of Filarete he speaks of Pasquino de Monte- 
pulciano and Bernardo Ciuffagni as the makers. This supposition had generally 
been repudiated by modern art historians since Ciuffagni died long before 
Pius II and Pasquino’s style, known from his Tuscan works, is very different. 
In the later biography of Paolo Romano, Vasari corrects himself and gives the 
Pius II tomb to two pupils of Paolo Romano, Niccolo della Guardia and Pietro 
Paolo da Todi. There may be a misunderstanding behind Vasari’s statement, 
for another Niccolo, mentioned as a pupil of Paolo Romano, possibly should 
be substituted for Niccolo della Guardia, who was a goldsmith and lived a 
generation earlier. 
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Yet as we shall see, Vasari comes very close to the truth. We believe that 
the tomb is, indeed, the work of two Florentine sculptors, possibly Varrone 
and Niccolo Fiorentino; both were pupils of Filarete, as was Pasquino da 
Montepulciano whom Vasari first had in mind. Both worked later with 
Paolo Romano, to whose pupils Vasari later attributes the tomb. It is likely that 
the tomb was begun very soon after the death of Pius II, which occurred on 
August 15, 1464. For more than one reason it is probable that the order for its 
execution was given to Paolo Romano. 

Paolo di Mariano di Tuccio Taccone—this was his real name—was the 
sculptor most favored by Pope Pius. He employed him almost continuously 
during the short epoch of his papacy (1458-1464). In 1460 he made him 
sergente de arme, that is, one of the Pope’s personal guards. The number of 
guards never exceeded twenty and they lived in the papal palace and received 
a regular salary. In the years before the death of the Pope, Paolo received one 
order after another for sculptural undertakings planned by Pius. In 1462 he 
executed the two large statues of St. Peter (Fig. 7) and St. Paul in the sacristy 
of St. Peter’s (not exhibited at present). In succeeding years he had charge of 
the tabernacle for the head of St. Andrew which Pius had acquired from a 
Byzantine prince. A large statue of St. Andrew had to be executed and it too 
is now in the sacristy of St. Peter’s. In the last year of the Pope’s life Paolo 
worked on the benediction loggia which Pius wanted to have placed in front 
of the church at the top of the staircase. It was not finished until the end of the 
century but a considerable number of sculptors, among them Mino da Fiesole, 
were employed under Paolo’s supervision for more than a year. A great deal 
must have been accomplished, for Paolo’s workshop could complete a great 
deal of work in a short time. Paolo himself had to create a statue of St. Paul, 
enormous in size, which was to be placed next to the loggia and which is now 
standing on the Ponte S. Angelo (Fig. 6). It is one of his most successful and 
truly monumental works of a classical character. 

It is unlikely that the heirs of the Pope would have given the order for the 
tomb outside Paolo di Mariano’s workshop. A document of 1470, the last 
will of Paolo di Mariano, makes this almost certain. An unfinished work has 
been identified by A. Venturi with the tomb figure on the monument, and as 
we believe correctly. Paolo Romano died soon after 1470. We may assume 
that the Tomb of Pius II (Fig. 5) was in a rather advanced stage by this time. 
If it was begun soon after 1464 we should be able to find stylistic connections 
with Paolo Romano’s work of this period. 
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Let us begin at the top. Leaving out the baroque coat-of-arms, we come to 
the frieze which finished the framework around the upper sections of the 
tomb. This horizontal frieze is almost identical in composition with the frieze 
above the portal of S$. Giacomo degli Spagnuoli which, with the tympanum 
containing the two angels (one signed by Paolo, the other by Mino del Reame), 
can be dated in the year 1463 or 1464.’ The design of the frieze, of heavy fruit 
garlands surrounding heads of cupids with fluttering ribbons, is unusual 
among the many horizontal sections of similar frames on Roman tombs or 
tabernacles.* 

We come to the same conclusion, of Paolo Romano’s workshop, if we 
study the large center relief (below the frieze and above the sleeping figure of 
the deceased Pope) which represents the enthroned Madonna between 
St. Peter and St. Paul protecting the Pope and the donor of the tomb, Cardinal 
Piccolomini (Figs. 1, 8). The two saints are characteristic types for Paolo 
Romano. Fortunately a good comparison can be made with documented 
works by Paolo representing just these two saints. In the St. Peter of St. Peter’s 
sacristy we find almost identical head and hair treatment, as well as the large 
eyes and the low forehead, and a like similarity exists between the St. Paul on 
the tomb and the statue of the saint on the Ponte S. Angelo: it is sufficient to 
point out the long triangular beard which became a typical feature in repre- 
sentations of St. Paul by followers of Paolo Romano,’ or the flat top of the 
skull and the almost vertical outline of the back of the head in both figures. 
The powerful simplicity of the heads of the apostles and of the portraits, the 
forceful stepping forward of the two saints, and the flying drapery around the 
shoulders with the ends fluttering in the wind—all can be found in sculptures 
by Paolo di Mariano. We mention especially for comparison the reliefs of the 
bases of both St. Peter and St. Paul and the angel on the portal of the Spanish 
Church. 

We know of no statue or relief of the Madonna by the artist; the free 
standing single figure was obviously his forte. However, he mentions in his 
will a Madonna statue in marble which he leaves to his wife. It is possible that 
the Madonna sitting upon the moon in the center of the upper relief on the 
Pius monument is his (Fig. 8), for the awkwardly placed Child with Herculean 
limbs is similar to the cupids on St. Paul’s base, and the heavy mass of drapery 
with triangular forms on the knees of the Virgin is characteristic."® 

But in spite of close stylistic connections with the works of Paolo di Mariano 
it is not easy to separate the works of the many pupils he employed from his 
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Fig. 10. “Faith” from Tomb of Pius II Fig. 11. “Charity” from Tomb of Pius II 
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Fig. 12. Tomb of Cardinal Astorgio Agnensi 
Rome, S. Maria Sopra Minerva 
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own work. Common to all is the somewhat morose expression of most of 
his figures, even of the Madonna, who in this respect reminds us of a seated 
Madonna in the relief of a tabernacle in $. Gregorio, to which we shall return 
presently (Fig. 17); this latter is certainly not by Paolo Romano but by his 
best pupil, in whom we recognize the Piccolomini master. 

The sleeping Pope (Fig. 8) is not a very successful piece of sculpture. Blocked 
out by Paolo Romano it obviously hampered the younger artist who had to 
finish it because of its compact, uncouth forms which did not correspond to 
his looser, more linear, abstract style. The sculptor tried to relate the lines to 
the relief composition above by stressing the curves of the Pope’s mantle, 
supplementing the shape of the moon above in the opposite direction. There 
is a considerable difference in quality between the relief and the sarcopha- 
gus figure on the one hand and the statuettes in the niches (Figs. 8, 10, 11) 
and the relief below (Fig. 9) on the other. In the latter we encounter a superior 
artist who is as well versed in the free standing figure as in the relief. Both the 
niche statuettes, although treated in a classical manner, and the relief with the 
Consecration of the Head of St. Andrew, which by necessity represents figures in 
contemporary costumes, are, we believe, by the hand of the same artist, one 
of the most outstanding masters of the early Roman Renaissance; we are also 
inclined to believe that the Madonna relief is at least partly executed by him. 

The Consecration of the Head of St. Andrew (Fig. 9) is closely connected with 
the sculptures of the St. Andrew tabernacle, executed by Paolo Romano, 
Isaia da Pisa and their helpers in 1463. The relief on the Pius monument is 
centered around the head of the saint. An almost identical type of head appears 
three times in the lunettes of the tabernacle (Grotte Vaticane; Figs. 26, 27). 
There are, besides, a group of ecclesiastics on the right side and another group of 
worthy church patrons on the left. The portrait of the Pope can easily be 
recognized. At the farther end on the right stands the brother of the Byzantine 
prince of Epirus, Tommaso, from whom the Pope acquired the relic. Although 
the two reliefs on our monument are difficult to compare, we can say at least 
that the sculptor of the lower relief (Fig. 9) is a more advanced artist who to 
some degree developed the composition from the front plane towards the 
depth. In the long isocephalic series of figures, openings are created through 
which we see into the background as through diagonally running avenues. 
The openings are emphasized by the architectural settings to the left, to the 
right by a street opening leading to an obelisk. 

It would be difficult to find a relief of this type and of such quality in the 
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Roman sculpture of this period. But we are reminded of some of the compo- 
sitions on the Triumphal Arch in Naples, where Roman sculptors were active 
along with Florentine and Lombard masters. Especially the group of cavaliers 
following the triumphal car of King Alfonso are related in style to Pietro da 
Milano and Laurana. The rather morose-looking types are quite similar, with 
low chins, lips curved down at the corners, and especially the treatment of the 
hair which covers the head like a fur cap. We remember that Paolo Romano 
had an important part in the execution of the Neapolitan Triumphal Arch 
between 1452 and 1458—he produced among others the reliefs with the horses 
drawing the triumphal car and the musicians on horseback coming out of the 
pavillion at the right. Is it not possible that some of his workshop collaborators 
may have been active with him in Naples and later contributed to the com- 
pletion of the Pius monument? 

It must be said, however, that the sculptor who created the fine lower relief 
on the Pius II monument is more advanced and more original than the man 
who made the group of cavaliers on the Triumphal Arch at Naples. The 
sculptor in Naples still, in Gothic fashion, brought the figures of the second 
row in to the foreground by enlarging their heads, while the Roman sculptor 
arranged them in depth in the Renaissance conception. Such advanced relief 
style is found only in Florence among the followers of Donatello: and indeed 
we believe that the artist of the Pius relief could have been trained only in 
Florence. 

Whether this is the same artist who created the six niche statuettes (Figs. 
8, 10 and 11) does not for the moment concern us. Suffice it to say that these 
are among the finest early Renaissance sculptures in Rome and at this period 
are unequalled. They show a remarkable elegance of movement, often in a 
contrapposto sense, a most unusual treatment of the nude such as is rare in 
Roman sculpture at this time (although there were plenty of classical sculp- 
tures which could have served as models), and a lively pose which speaks for 
an artist of considerable temperament. No one but a Florentine could have 
combined such qualities. These statuettes were obviously the reason why 
Albertini and Vasari attributed the tomb to Florentine masters, especially as 
their relationship to Mino da Fiesole seemed obvious. As the details will 
indicate, the execution shows a sure technique and clear-cut planes in the 
modeling of the nude. The tomb shows traces of gilding in the women’s hair 
and in the ornaments of the niches. 

The motif of the six statuettes is in no way new; they represent the three 
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Fig. 17. Tabernacle 
Rome, S. Gregorio 
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Christian virtues, Faith, Hope and Charity, and the three classical virtues, 
Temperance, Fortitude and Justice. But in earlier representations (so many of 
which are found in Naples from the fourteenth century on) the statues are 
dressed in heavy costumes covering the whole body in medieval fashion and 
giving it the slight curve characteristic of the late Gothic. Here we find a most 
exquisite design in the almost nude bodies, loosely covered with transparent 
garments in the manner of Hellenistic sculptures. 

The artist seems to have worked from top to bottom in sculpturing the 
monument: the two lowest statuettes, although representing Christian virtues, 
wear less drapery than the upper ones. The same arrangement of the drapery 
appears on the statuettes of another Roman tomb, undoubtedly by the same 
hand, in the Chiostro della Minerva (Fig. 12), that of Astorgio Agnensi of 
Naples, Cardinal of Benevento, who died in 1451. The two upper figures 
(Fig. 13 and 14) show the garments folded crosswise around the loins as in 
some. Hellenistic sculptures, while the upper part of the body in the right 
figure is nude, in the left covered with thin drapery. For the lower statuettes 
(Figs. 15 and 16), the artist, who had an unusual understanding of classical 
art, obviously used as his model Roman statues of Diana in the chase. At the 
same time the sharp triangular folds, especially on the legs of the figure at the 
left, point to a knowledge of Mino da Fiesole’s abstract linear style. It should 
be added that so far as I can see the crosswise arrangement of the drapery 
appears only once in the contemporary Roman statues, and it is probably not 
accidental that this is in a work of Paolo Romano: the St. Peter in St. Peter’s 
Church (Fig. 7), whose close connection with our master we observed in the 
Piccolomini tomb. An unusual feature of the niches are the two narrow 
pilasters running down behind the statuettes, a motif which we encounter also 
in the Pius monument. 

The date of the Agnensi tomb is not easily determined. The only scholar 
who has ever been interested in it, A. Schmarsow (1886), the excellent biog- 
rapher of Melozzo da Forli, attributed the mural on the upper part of the 
tomb (scarcely correctly) to Melozzo and dates it in the sixties, pointing out 
that it cannot be later than 1467, at which time it is described in a guide to the 
cloister court. The inscription on the tomb mentions that it had been erected 
on the order of a younger relative of the deceased. As the Cardinal died in 1451, 
I do not think we should date it later than a few years after his death, since in 
those times the memory of relatives may well have dimmed within a decade. 
It is certainly earlier than the Pius monument. The artist of the statuettes still 
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gives his figures a slight curve, suggesting a connection with later Gothic 
sculpture. His figures are beautifully suspended in air, and this is especially 
appropriate in the allegory of Faith (Fig. 13) where the body seems to be 
uplifted by the prayerful attitude. 

The inscription points again to Naples and the relationship to Mino’s style 
could be explained by an acquaintance in this city, where Mino worked for 
King Alfonso in 1455 and 1456. If we prefer to place a later date on the tomb, 
such a meeting could also have occurred in Rome during Mino’s short stay 
in 1463. 

A third work by the same master, the Tabernacle in S. Gregorio (Fig. 17) 
fortunately is dated. The finest work of this type of church furnishing in Rome, 
it has suffered only slightly from a recent clumsy regilding of the ornaments 
and parts of the figures. According to the inscription, it was commissioned by 
the Abbot, Brother G. G. (Gregorio?) in the year 1469. Here also, as in the 
other two works of this master already mentioned, there are the two pilasters 
in the niches, a decorative motive which cannot be found in other contempo- 


rary monuments. 

The beautiful central group of the Madonna with angels, which is somewhat 
similar to the one on the Pius tomb, speaks for the relation of the artist to the 
Paolo Romano workshop, but is better composed, especially in the attitude of 


the Child, and finer in execution. The storied frieze above shows again, as in 
the Pius relief, the ability of the master to tell a story from present-day life 
convincingly and with spirit. Here also the artist shows his tendency to 
develop the figures in the frontal plane towards a second plane.'' The Madonna 
and the saints in the niches are well-rounded sculptures, at the same time well 
adapted to the relief form of the tabernacles, and full of expression (Figs. 
18 and 19). 

The lively temperament of the sculptor expresses itself most characteris- 
tically in the intense movement of the Angel of the Annunciation (Fig. 22) 
placed in a roundel opposite the figure of the Virgin Annunciate. The typical 
profile of the angel, with his snub nose and mass of curly hair covering ears 
and neck, should be compared with the nude child running between the legs 
of the mother in the Charity group of the Pius monument (Fig. 11). There can 
hardly be any doubt that the same sculptor created both figures. 

Between the Agnensi tomb and the S. Gregorio tabernacle the same artist 
executed two famous monuments, the Lebretto tomb in S. Maria Aracoeli 
(Fig. 23) and the memorial tablet to Nicola de Cusa in S. Pietro in Vincolli, 
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Fig. 21. Detail of Figure 17 
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22. Angel of Annunciation (detail of Fig. 17) 





both dated 1465 and well known in literature as works usually attributed to 
Andrea Bregno. The inscription on the Lebretto tomb points in large letters to 
the pontificate of Paul II and, as we have seen, this alone would suggest that the 
commission for the tomb was probably given to the workshop of Paolo 
Romano, usually employed by this Pope. The two half-length figures of 
St. Peter and St. Paul,’* with their overloaded drapery, also remind us of 
Paolo Romano’s style, and yet the liveliness of their attitude and expression 
speak for the younger master. Characteristically, their mouths, like that of 
St. Michael, are slightly open as if they were speaking. In the two excellent 
niche figures of St. Michael and St. Francis we can recognize still more clearly 
the artist of the Pius and Agnensi tombs. 

The figure of St. Michael (Fig. 24), highly praised by A. Venturi as one of 
the most beautiful figures on any fifteenth century Roman tomb, still has, in 
its suspended position and the slight Gothic curve, much of the statuettes of the 
Agnensi tomb—it should be compared with Temperance (Fig. 15) in the 
position of arms and feet—while the somewhat morose-looking St. Francis is 
similar to some of the clerics on the St. Andrew relief of the Pius monument. 

The rich coloring of this tomb is unusual. The background behind the two 
apostles consists of a dark blue color painted upon the marble, the face of St. 
Michael seems to be carefully touched up in flesh color and his armor finely 
gilded. Much of the other gilding is likewise preserved. The sides of the recess 
on both ends show ornaments painted on a red background. This pictorial 
tendency connects the tomb with the Nicola de Cusa tablet in S. Pietro in 
Vincoli, in which the figures stand out against colored marble slabs and the 
features are painted in warm flesh tints. 

The connection between the two tombs, seen in the overcrowded drapery, 
was correctly observed by Venturi, who ascribed them both to Bregno, while 
Walter Friedlander in the Thieme-Becker article remarks that they are too 
coarse for him, especially in the Cusa tablet. It is, however, less the coarseness 
than the freedom of execution and originality of composition which differen- 
tiate them from the style of the academic North Italian sculptor. In the kneeling 
figures (angel and cardinal) of the Cusa relief, we are struck by the endeavor 
of the sculptor to develop the figures towards the depth, which we encoun- 
tered also in some of the figures of the Piccolomini monument. 

It is hardly accidental that the pleasure in colored marble effects appears at 
the same time in Florence (there, however, a few years earlier). Antonio 
Rossellino’s tomb of the Cardinal of Portugal in S. Miniato, begun in 1461, is 
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outstanding in this respect. Not only Rossellino but later Benedetto da 
Majano frequently used different marbles for the backgrounds in their tombs. 
The first occurrence of the use of colored marble in Rome is in the large statue 
of St. Andrew, now in the sacristy of St. Peter’s, by Paolo Romano, created in 
1462 and 1463, where parts of the garments and the large cross are executed in 
different colored marbles. Thus we find that the Roman artists immediately 
followed the practice first introduced by the great Florentine marble sculptors. 


kkk 


The Pius tomb originally stood next to the ciborium of St. Andrew in Old 
St. Peter’s (Fig. 25),'* as we learn from Vasari. He tells us further that the 
ornaments at the top of the tabernacle, above the columns, were executed by 
the pupils of Paolo Romano, the Florentine masters Varrone and Nicola, who 
also executed a statue of St. Andrew for Pius II destined to be placed on the 
Ponte Molle, which is now in the Cimitero della Trinita dei Pellegrini at 
Ponte Milvio and is considered one of the finest works of Paolo Romano. 
There exist, indeed, documents which prove that this artist received the order 
for this statue as well as for the St. Andrew tabernacle in St. Peter’s in 1462 
and 1463. 

Vasari’s attributions have been, therefore, discarded by the art historians, 
especially since the documents referring to the St. Andrew tabernacle mention 
in detail a considerable number of artists and workmen who helped with its 
execution but omit the names of Varrone and Nicola. There were artisans 
employed for the masonry on floor and ceiling, others for metalwork and 
colored glass used in the reliquary bust; painters who had to color some of the 
ornaments and to paint the coat-of-arms of the Piccolomini. Head masters for 
the construction and execution of the marble works were Paolo Romano and 
Isaia da Pisa, supported by four scalpellini, that is, sculptors of the decorative 
sections, and to judge from their names not outstanding sculptors.'* The 
salaries of the different artists were paid out by Paolo Romano and his partner 
Isaia da Pisa. 

From the many documents referring to Paolo Romano in these years, it 
becomes obvious that he became more and more the entrepreneur for the 
many projects which Pius II wanted to have finished. From Vasari we learn 
that Paolo, in his last years, did little artistic work himself. Bertolotti, who 
published the documents, proves that Paolo showed himself to be a good 
businessman, and as a result left a fortune to his relatives. Very few direct 
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Fig. 23. Tomb of Cardinal de Lebretto 
Rome, S. Maria in Aracoeli 
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Fig. 24. Detail of Figure 23 





commissions were given to him under Paul II (after 1464) but his firm—so to 
speak —still continued: the last mention of him is in 1468 when he received the 
large sum of 178 ducats to be paid to the various artists and workmen who 
covered the roof of the reconstructed church of S. Marco." 

In the years from 1460 to 1464 he was extremely busy for Pope Pius II and 
it seems almost impossible that he could have executed even a small part of the 
work for which he received payments. In these years he created the large 
statues of ** Peter, St. Paul in the sacristy of St. Peter’s, and the one of enor- 
mous $3? st. Paul on the Ponte S. Angelo; also the Tabernacle of St. Andrew 
for St. the large statue of St. Andrew for the Ponte Molle and the 
Benediction Lo, gia outside St. Peter’s, which was not completed in the lifetime 
of Pius II. Taking, for example, the work on the statues of St. Peter, St. Paul 
and the last mentioned St. Andrew, in the summer of 1462 and in 1463 he 
received payment for all three, amounting to 435 ducats, that is, 300 ducats for 
the first two, which he obviously executed himself, and 135 ducats for St. 
Andrew. As the payment is less for this statue, which was much larger than 
the other two, it is likely that he had some pupils execute this one, and the 
supposition of Vasari that the makers were Varrone and Nicola is not so 
impossible as it seems when one first encounters the documents. Fortunately, 
in the case of the St. Andrew Tabernacle (Fig. 25) we are in a position to prove 
by stylistic analysis what form this collaboration took. 

A. Venturi has found in the Grotte Vaticane the Reliefs (or ornaments as 
Vasari calls them) above the columns of the ciborium of St. Andrew. In three 
lunettes the same subject is represented—the head of St. Andrew appearing on 
a sudarium held by two angels. Venturi rightly recognized in one the unmis- 
takable hand of Isaia da Pisa (Fig. 27).'* The other two he attributed to Paolo 
Romano, but they are without doubt by two different hands. While one, as Ven- 
turi says, is indeed quite in the style of the signed angel by Paolo over the portal 
of S. Giacomo dei Spagnuoli (although we are not certain whether it is not 
by a close pupil of Paolo), the other, following Paolo’s design in general, 
is certainly by a superior artist (Fig. 26). And I do not think that we shall 
find opposition if we attribute it to the master of the niche statuettes 
on the Pius and Agnensi monuments. Who else in Rome could have created 
angels with such finely modeled bodies visible through the transparent 
draperies, sculptured with a sharpness of design and elegance of movement 
such as we find only in Hellenistic originals? The design ot the head of 
St. Andrew and the drapery underneath is sharp and precise. In the other 
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lunette in the style of Paolo the garments with their conventional pattern 
appear clumsy in comparison. Besides, we recognize in the profiles of the 
angels the type with snub nose and thick, curly hair we observed in the Charity 
group of the Pius tomb (Fig. 11) and the Angel of the Annunciation of S. 
Gregorio’s tabernacle (Fig. 22). 

We believe, therefore, that Vasari was correctly informed if he was told that 
Varrone and Nicola di Firenze worked on the St. Andrew tabernacle and 
perhaps also helped in creating the St. Andrew statue in the Cimitero dei 
Pellegrini, which is so superior to most free statues by Paolo and is frequently 
praised for its elegance and stately classicism."’ 

One may ask which of the two sculptors mentioned by Vasari and Filarete 
was the great one, in whose work we are mainly interested, and in what 
manner their work was divided. Did Varrone, who is mentioned frequently in 
the documents, execute the figures and Nicola, for whom we find no record of 
commissions, the decorative sections? Or, since Nicola alone is mentioned as 
a close pupil of Paolo Romano, would he have created those parts of the reliefs 
which are nearer in style to Paolo: for instance, one of the lunettes of the 
St. Andrew tabernacle; the upper relief of the Pius monument; and among the 
others which we ascribe to our Piccolomini master, the figures of St. Paul and 
St. Peter on the Lebretto tomb (1465), which seem to be treated in a rougher 
manner than the two statuettes in the niches; and the whole memorial tablet 
of Nicola de Cusa executed in the same year (1465) and closely related to the 
Peter and Paul of the Lebretto tomb? We do not wish to attempt too much 
in trying to divide the works of two personalities who seem to have worked in 
close association and spirit. We believe, however, that we are justified in 
designating Varrone of Florence as the most outstanding sculptor of the 
Roman Renaissance at the middle of the fifteenth century, as he is the one who 
is mentioned in documents and in literary sources. 

Varrone must have been born about 1423-1425, since he is certainly not 
older than twenty in his little portrait on the bronze frieze representing 
Filarete’s pupils, executed in 1445 and located behind the bronze doors of 
St. Peter’s. He was the natural son of Agnolo di Belferdeli (or Belfradelli) of 
Florence, his full name being Varro (or Varrone) d’Angolo di Belferdeli. 
E. Miintz, who published the documents about him,"* thinks that the name 
Varrone may have been a nickname, like that of Filarete, whose real name was 
Antonio di Pietro Averlino. 

The orders which Varrone received from the papal court from 1450 to 1454 
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Fig. 25. St. Andrew Tabernacle 
(formerly Old St. Peter’s) 


Fig. 26. VARRONE (7), Lunette from St. Andrew Tabernacl 
Rome, Grotte Vaticane 
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refer mostly to smaller decorative works in marble and bronze. In June 1451 
he received ten ducats for the tomb slab of Monsignore Cholino di Liodio, 
who was one of the treasurers at the court. Varrone was also to make marble 
window frames for the Vatican palace. In 1454 he cast the well designed 
undecorated bronze doors of the Castel di S. Angelo near the bridge. In 1458 
he executed the coat-of-arms of Pope Calixtus III (1455-1458) in the doorway 
of the tower at the Ponte Molle. This small relief, delicate in its style, is still in 
place although it does not give any clue to the style of the artist.'* There is no 
reason to believe that Varrone died about 1457, as is suggested in the Thieme- 
Becker article. If we have no documents about him in the following years, 
it can be explained by the fact that, as Gregorovius**® (and after him Miintz) 
explains, “the records during the pontificate of the four popes who followed 
Calixtus III [Pius II, Paul II, Sixtus IV and Innocent VIII] are very incomplete.” 
This is mainly the reason why we have to reconstruct the art history of Roman 
sculpture of this period from the monuments themselves without the slightest 
help from documents referring to the names of the artists. 

In 1464 Varrone must still have been alive, as Filarete names him among the 
excellent sculptors whom he intends to select for his imaginary city in the 
Sforzinda, the manuscript of which is dedicated to Piero de’ Medici in 1464. 

The works which we believe to have been executed by our master date 
from the beginning of the fifties to the beginning of the seventies of the 
fifteenth century, the completion of the Pius tomb after 1470 being the last 
work by him which we know thus far. If our theory is correct, he must have 
been the most important sculptor of tombs and tabernacles in Rome in this 
period; he was succeeded by Andrea Bregno, who created his earliest known 
work in Rome in 1473, the altar of Rodrigo Borgia, later Pope Alexander VI, 
in S. Maria del Popolo. As a Florentine master, we may well say Varrone was 
superior to the Roman sculptors of his time, the only one who could compete 
with him being Pasquino da Montepulciano, to whose work we hope to 
devote a later article. 





1 There are three tabernacles of great charm by him which are frequently attributed to other workshops: 
S. Maria in Monserrato; SS. Quattro Coronati; Berlin Museum. 

2 James von Schmidt, Die Altare des Guillaume des Perriers, St. Petersburg, 1899. 

3 A. Venturi, Storia dell’ arte italiana, V1, 966. 

4 Gerald Davies (Renaissance Tombs of Rome, 1910, p. 86) mentions this tabernacle, dated 1464, in Osteno near 
Milan, which is not known to me. 

5 The only exception is Davies, loc. cit., pp. 106 and 203, who however hesitated, although his conclusions 
were correct, after he learned of the opinion of A. Venturi, who gives even the Madonna relief to Bregno. 
I formerly followed the general belief that only the Madonna is Mino’s work (Studies of Renaissance Sculp- 
ture, 1950, p. 83). But renewed study and the excellent photographs made by Dr. Eugenio Battisti made it 
possible to form a more correct opinion. The sarcophagus, the finest decorated one among Roman Renais- 
sance tombs, is also Mino’s design. 

6 In regard to nos. 2 and 3, I would like to say that I feel less certain about the attribution to the Piccolomini 
master than in the other instances; both are certainly by the same hand, of high quality, and much superior 
to the work of Bregno. 

7 See A. Bertolotti, Repertorium fiir Kunstwissenschaft, TV (1881), 426-442; E. Miintz, Les arts a la cour des 
papes, Il, 75 ff. 

8 Also, the classical moldings of the framework are almost alike in the two works. 

9 See also the saints of the Crucifixion relief in the Chiesa S. Monserrato of 1463. 

10 It should be pointed out that the head of the Child, with the curiously undercut hair falling upon the 
forehead, is reminiscent of the types of the musicians on horseback to the right on the Triumphal Arch in 
Naples. I have attributed this relief, with a question mark, to Paolo in my earlier article in the Art Bulletin 
(1935), and now find this attribution strengthened. 

11 From the photographs which were made under difficult circumstances it would seem as if the reliefs on the 
Gregorio tabernacle have a more pictorial and sketchy character than the Andrew relief on the Pius tomb. 
In reality they have the same precise outlines and clear cut drapery, partly obscured because of their dirty 
condition. 

12 They have been imitated by Bregno in the altar in S. Maria del Popolo (1473) and in the Savelli tomb in 
S. Maria in Aracoeli. 

13 The reproduction based upon an early design has been taken from H. Kauffmann, “Bernini’s Tabernacle”, 
Miinchner Jahrbuch, 1955, fig. 7. 

14 One of the four, Jacopo da Pietrasanta, appears also on the list of artists working in the following year for 
the Benediction loggia which was not finished at that time. He had to fasten the bases and cornices of the four 
columns upon the altar. We are well informed about him, as he became one of the leading architects of the 
early Roman Renaissance. See Thieme-Becker biography. 

13 See E. Miintz, op. cit. , II, 76. 

16 Reproduced in A. Venturi, op. cit., vol. VI, fig. 246. 

17 Venturi, op. cit., and Valentino Leonardi, L’arte, 1907. It is difficult to judge, as the partly restored statue 
cannot be seen at close range. 

18 Les arts a la cour des papes, vol. II, sculptors under Nicolas V (1447-1455). 

19 The date is 1458, not 1457, as given in Miintz and Thieme-Becker. 

20 Lucretia Borgia, Phaidon (first edition 1874), new edition, 1948, p. 3. 





THE RECONVERSION OF ODILON REDON 
REFLECTIONS ON AN EXHIBITION 


By Kiaus BERGER 


forty years beyond the death of the artist. After that they have by this 

assumption, entered history and the public realm. They are supposed 
to have found their final reputation, one way or another, beyond the fashion 
of the day. 

Not so with Odilon Redon who died forty years ago. Far from being 
appreciated, classified or even known his work just now seems to be reaching 
the point from which a critical evaluation is possible. This opportunity was 
provided by a most inclusive exhibition (244 items) in the Orangerie, the 
event of the Paris art season of last winter. None of any previous shows held 
on either side of the Atlantic could in scope, variety or importance compare 
with this one." Here were to be seen works made more than half a century 
apart, paintings in oil and tempera, decorative screens, pastels, charcoal 
drawings and lithographs, in a first attempt to establish a chronological 
sequence, as almost none has been dated by the artist. Here one was confronted 
with an effort to assemble all the elements necessary to erect a monument to 
a much neglected figure who spans his artistic endeavors from a start close to 
Corot’s vision to realizations that foretell Fauvism and Surrealism. 

In order to reach this goal, the exhibition had not only to be good but, at 
the same time, according to French habits, to have an official halo. Advised 
by the artist’s own son M. Ary Redon and France’s most prolific art critic 
Claude Roger-Marx, the curator of the Louvre’s Cabinet des Dessins, Madame 
Bouchot-Saupique, presented the show on behalf of the French art authorities, 
while the unusually solid catalogue was made by Roseline Bacou, her assistant 
and also the granddaughter of an important Redon patron-collector. Thus 
many a private Parisian collector was induced to loan pictures that never 
before had left their walls. It is no secret to reveal that without their contri- 
bution as well as the help of two famous Dutch collections and Chicago’s Art 
Institute the show would not have had its comprehensive character. 

The basic issue of this exhibiton, however, was not its size but the principles 
on which the selection was made, depending on the interpretation of Redon’s 


A RT works enjoy, according to French law, a special protection for 
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art. One has to admit three separate aspects so different from one another that 
it is not easy to see how one artist could have done such heterogeneous things. 
How and why would he turn from one to the other? 

There is first the Redon master of black and white in his unmistakable 
charcoals and lithographs, who seems to reach into a magic realm with super- 
natural apparitions, fallen angels, tormented creatures, floating heads, a world 
of dreams (Figs. 2 and 4). An isolated artist in his time he turns out to 
have been in better communication with contemporary writers of the Deca- 
dent and Symbolist movement. They understood him first and best, they 
encouraged him, of course, to go ahead in his illuminated mood. Huysmans in 
A Rebours describes Redon’s works and refers to him with a shiver of delight 
as Le Monstre. Mallarmé confesses to be jealous of his captions, Verhaeren begs 
him to illustrate his poems. Is he therefore a literary artist? Merely an illustra- 
tor? This question cannot be decided by the sources of his inspiration but 
alone by aesthetic and visual qualities. Redon was quite conscious of this when 
he confided to his journal: “I have followed the laws of an organic art, I know 
them, I feel them.” 

One would have to investigate his purely graphic achievements in the light 
of his ancestors Rembrandt and Goya, his relations to Seurat, Ensor and Munch: 
to analyse his stylistic development from the early calligraphic etchings grown 
out of Rodolphe Bresdin’s example, up to the late velvety and painterly 
vision revealed in the plates for Flaubert’s Tentation de Saint Antoine. Then it 
would certainly turn out that his deepest inspirations do not necessarily 
coincide with his finest artistic accomplishments. Might he not have been a 
creator of form in spite of his literary leanings and not because of them? 

The discussion of such problems could help to establish the status of Redon, 
for in the criticism up to now the interest in his esoteric subject matter has 
overshadowed artistic considerations.’ The splendid sequence of seventy sheets 
on the walls of the Orangerie provided an unusual opportunity for such an 
undertaking. Even after weeding out those dated by the overtones of the then 
fashionable Jugendstil there are enough left to show, by any standard, lasting 
graphic qualities that classify Redon as a first-rate figure in this field. The 
interesting feature is that the very moment he found wider recognition after 
two decades of struggle, when Arthur Symonds praised him as the “French 
Blake,” his interest in black and white ceased completely. He never touched 
charcoal again. 

For the remaining twenty years of his life he turns to color in painting and 
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Fig. 1. ODILON REDON, Sailboat in Britany 
D 
Paris, Private Collection 


Fig. 2. ODILON REDON, Head of a Martyr 
Otterlo, Rijksmuseum Kréller-Miiller 
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pastel. There is no bridge that leads from the earlier anguish-ridden images to 
the serene flower pieces of the end (Fig. 6). A new artistic personality with a 
completely different handwriting unfolds before us. Redon’s later work in its 
rich color orchestration is certainly the more familiar aspect of his art. A 
specimen of it can be seen in many an American collection and reproductions 
are not hard to find. As a whole, however, this phase has been studied very 
little: an @uvre catalogue is still lacking, the stylistic development has never 
been analyzed nor the motifs that brought it into existence. In this respect, the 
exhibition was particularly helpful for it revealed a rather universal painter 
in scope and variety regardless of the fact that some capital works were miss- 
ing. Universal he is in inspiration as well as in artistic aim. Besides the 
predominating vases with flowers his new world includes fruit still-lifes and 
seascapes, portraits, figures and nudes to culminate in a free evocation of 
legendary scenes, both pagan and Christian, such as the Chariot of Apollo, 
Pegasus, the Birth of Venus (Fig. 3), Buddha Walking Among Flowers (Fig. 5), 
Roger and Angelica, Saint George, and Saint Sebastian. 

Apart from a brief period of strictly religious emphasis shortly before 1900 
(represented by the Sacred Heart, Crown of Thorns, Calvary), the subject 
matter shrinks progressively away in those later years and is used merely as a 
pretext for attacking bold problems of color and composition arrangements. 
Redon, in fact, is as little a botanist as Seurat a reporter of Parisian life or 
Cézanne an expert in bottles and apples. 

On reading the now available correspondence, however, one realizes the 
strong trend that pushed the French intelligentsia toward religious dogmatism 
around the turn of the century. Four of Redon’s friends, writers, patrons, and 
painters had gone all the way to Catholic conversion and would, no doubt, 
have been delighted to take along the “mystic” of yesterday. One cannot help 
noticing that by pushing aside this transcendental engagement—his own 
likings went toward a more liberal and “imminent” Buddhism—he could at 
last open a window on the visible world and its visual enchantment. At the 
age of sixty he attacks what was to become his most powerful means: color. 
Thus it is the end of his religious crisis and the failure to be converted that 
helped him along to an artistic reconversion. In his own simple words: 
J'ai subi les tourments de limagination . . . le surnaturel n'est pas ma nature: j aime 
trop la nature externe. 

The unfolding of Redon’s new style, as studied in this exhibition, is very 
surprising indeed. Prepared to find an outsider with a limited repertory of 
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subject matter one discovered a sort of painting that seems to be located right 
in the center of the most vital currents of the post-impressionist situation. 
We are told that in 1891 at a banquet in honor of the poet Moréas, Redon was 
seated “between Gauguin and Seurat.” This would actually describe his style 
of a good decade later. The sense for geometric composition and arabesque 
simplification binds him to the latter while the juxtaposition of pure colors 
and the shrunken space is indicative of the former. Monticelli and Van Gogh 
are continued in the rich, modeled brush work of some paintings while the 
variations around one theme, the flower bouquet, with their semi-abstract 
transpositions and color symphonies seem to anticipate the late Monet of the 
London series and the Nymphéas. That Matisse, an ardent admirer of his 
colorism, is very close to him around 1907 can be seen in the interplay of color 
and contour without shadow indication, whereas the affinities to the Nabis, 
to Bonnard in particular, are so evident that some of their respective works 
might be interchanged. 

As early as 1901 Maurice Denis, more important as an art critic than as a 
painter, judged Redon’s significance by assigning him the place of honor in 
his picture, Hommage a Cézanne. Specifically he explains that the “combination 
of objective deformation [decorative conception of color and composition] 
and subjective deformation [personal sensibility, feeling of nature]”’ brings 
him in line with his most advanced contemporaries. Or, in the words of an- 
other writer: “All the basic elements characteristic of modern art can be found 


4 


in Redon’s euvre.” 

It is most revealing, indeed, that his early supporters did not see him as an 
isolated figure, for in the collections of André Bonger, Gustave Fayet, Arthur 
Fontaine, Gabriel Frizeau, Hedy Hahnloser and Marcel Kapferer his works 
were surrounded by those of his artistic relatives and no others. Thus on 
visiting his patrons Redon must have received quite a few of his suggestions 
and inspirations. 

Another source can, no doubt, be looked for in his various trips. There his 
cultivated sense for textures and luminosity found new stimulation. He went 
to Venice twice, enchanted by colorful sailboats, and on seeing the sparkle of 
the Ravenna mosaics he was so impressed that on his return he recorded the 
Souvenir in a half-abstract pastel. After a visit to the Lyons museum of textiles 
he was filled with the amazement that the “Byzantine and Persian fabrics” 
had given him. 


No trip to the Far East was necessary, for the Japonisme in Paris around 1900 
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was already in its third wave. More than any other single factor this example 
of decorative treatment was to him a medicine for the torments of phantasy 
and the expressions of a haunted soul. It was to direct the artist toward free- 
dom, detachment, placidity, to provide a flavor in which his new artistic 
personality could develop best. The splendid wall decorations and the screens 
that he was commissioned from 1900 on (Fig. 5) give the finest testimony of 
his reconversion; they were among the great surprise of the exhibition. Here, 
one feels, he is not only most original, bold and relaxed but also blazing a trail 
for the semi-abstractions of the Nymphéas of twenty years later. Too bad that 
of the ten great ensembles with a total of close to a hundred panels only four 
fragments could be shown. It is here that Redon’s suggestive power can be felt 
most immediately in the elusive shapes and blending colors of a flowering tree, 
the dance of butterflies, or some submarine shells (Fig. 5). 

It is here also that one finds a key to the complicated stylistic development 
of the last fifteen years. As some themes are used over a long period the subject 
matter cannot provide the basis for the sequence of works. The only applicable 
yardstick is the expansion of the decorative spirit that is gradually consuming 
or softening the big topics, the individual likeness, the emphatically pasted 
brushwork. Eventually some basic forms and pure colors emerge, derived 
from natural or even ideal flowers and transposed into a new reality. The 
supreme achievements, in pastel or tempera, are both crystallic and tender; 
they represent a kind of synthesis that Gauguin had dreamed of. 

There is still a third aspect of Redon’s art, for he had actually been painting 
all his life. Throughout the charcoal period he turned out small land and 
seascapes (Fig. 1) that he would show to nobody and modestly refer to as 
“studies for the author.” Unambitious but charming they recall the followers 
of Corot, perhaps Chintreuil, of whose work he was very fond. Beyond their 
own value they give the key to the whole life work, for they help to demon- 
strate that Redon was primarily an artist concerned with problems of the 
visual, and certainly not a sort of priest in a mystic sect whose philosophy one 
has to study in order to decipher the graphic signs with hidden meanings. 

His basic aim has always been curiosity about, and inquiry into, appearance. 
Not content to follow the trend of his own generation, the Impressionists, in 
rendering surfaces just as they happen to come ir: sight, he would have to look 
twice. Only the symbolist writers and poets seemed to follow a similar notion 
of a second reality. No wonder that he would lean over in this direction to 
express the invisible with the elements of the visible, taking the apparition for 
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a higher appearance. No wonder either that he would turn away from this 
tutelage when another generation discovered the “second reality” in nature 
itself. Exactly parallel to Cézanne’s, Gauguin’s, Seurat’s and Van Gogh’s 
endeavors—the differences between them are here irrelevant—Redon now is 
transposing appearance into integrated color, light and form, and suggesting 
a magic reality in his sparkling flower pieces. Thus the transformation of the 
pre-Impressionist into the post-Impressionist painter by way of a super- 
natural visionary makes for quite a comprehensive pattern. 

As a result of this remarkable exhibition which was perhaps too large for 
the public and not complete enough for the connoisseur, a most interesting 
and complicated artistic figure will be more accessible to research and general 
attention. His reputation will most likely rise and at the same time shed more 
light on his unique contribution to French art around 1900. 


i The galleries of Durand-Ruel, Vollard, Druet, Bernheim, Barbazanges, Dubourg, Berri-Argenson in Paris, 
Flechtheim in Diisseldorf, de Vries in Amsterdam, Giroux in Brussels, Wildenstein in London, J. Seligmann 
in New York, the museums in Paris (Arts Décoratifs, Petit Palais), Bordeaux, Winterthur, New York (French 
Art, Modern Art), Chicago, Palm Beach, Cleveland and Minneapolis are on record as having shown over the 
years various aspects of Redon’s work. 

2 No exception to this is a thesis written by the compiler of the catalogue and published in book form with 
the subtitle: La vie et l’oeuvre, Point de vue de la critique au sujet de oeuvre (Genéve, 1956). In this semi-official 
supplement one can find many additional reproductions and the text of a great number of unpublished letters 
to patrons and writers, almost none to fellow artists. It provides an excellent human background for the 
discrete personality that Redon was, not much of artistic foreground however. Another recent book, Le 
Monde Imaginaire d’Odilon Redon (Lund and New York, 1955) by Sven Sandstrém deals convincingly with 
the psychoanalytic basis of his iconography. 

3 Preface to the exhibition catalogue, Epoque du Symbolisme, Paris, 1934. 

4 Hedy Hahnloser, Odilon Redon als Graphiker, Das graphiscke Kabinett, Winterthur, 1919. 

5 Since this article was written in December 1956 the growing interest in Redon has been documented 
in three exhibitions (Municipal Museum of the Hague; Gallery Stephen Higgins, Paris; and Kunsthalle, 
Bern) with excellent catalogues. 
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Fig. 1. GIOVANNI PAOLO PANINI, The Colosseum and Other Monuments 
Williamstown, Mass., Lawrence Art Museum, Williams College 


Fig. 2. GIOVANNI PAOLO PANINI, The Colosseum and Other Monuments 


Indianapolis, John Herron Art Institute 
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THE COLOSSEUM SERIES: A GLIMPSE INTO 
PANINIT’S STYLISTIC DEVELOPMENT 


By RicHarD PAuL WUNDER 


EPETITION of a compositional motif has been a practice common 
among artists of all ages, but particularly among the landscape painters 
of eighteenth century Italy. One is constantly beset by problems 

provoked thereby in the study of the Venetians, among whom Canaletto 
and Guardi are typical examples. The foremost landscapist of Rome during this 
century, Giovanni Paolo Panini (1691-1764), followed this practice almost to 
excess. Even so, through his customary inventiveness, Panini introduces 
subtle changes in each example, and by means of careful analysis of a single 
group we are able both to penetrate his working methods and to follow his 
stylistic development. To demonstrate these observations, four examples of 
one type of composition, which Panini is known to have repeated on more 
than twenty occasions, are chosen. Since all of the paintings in this group show 
the Colosseum as the principal compositional element, let us call this group the 
Colosseum Series. Most of the paintings which comprise the Colosseum 
Series are signed and dated, and by their dates it is at once apparent that all 
were executed during the brief period from circa 1734 to 1747. Undated 
examples can easily be placed within the group by means of their stylistic 
similarity to the dated examples. 

In this group the architectural parts include the Colosseum in the left middle 
ground and the Arch of Constantine and other Imperial monuments on the 
right, and sometimes, as well, in front of the Colosseum. These basic elements 
are arranged at the sides so as to leave the center portion open at the vanishing 
point, thereby likening the composition to a Baroque stage set. The proscenium 
is formed by those objects at the extreme left and right which are placed 
nearest the observer, generally consisting of a tree at the left and a glimpse of 
landscape at the right. The various monuments at either side are stepped back, 
one behind the other, thereby forming the wings of the stage; the vanishing 
point is placed low on the central axis, and the stage floor of the composition 
rises gradually to meet it. Here, then, is a pictorial arrangement which has been 
worked out on the basis of simple calculation, but within which infinite 


variety can be achieved. 
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To begin the study of Panini’s evolution in this genre, two early examples 
of the Colosseum Series may be contrasted, thereby demonstrating the artist’s 
continuing desire to attain the most harmonious adjustment of architecture to 
setting. In the painting of 1734, at the Lawrence Art Museum, Williams 
College (Fig. 1), as well as in a similar version, dated 1735, at the John Herron 
Art Institute, Indianapolis (Fig. 2), so oppressive is the clutter of monuments 
that the observer has forced upon him a sensation of overwhelming concrete- 
ness of matter that deprives the scene of its antique spirit. However, in the later 
example the artist has made seemingly minor though telling adjustments, 
compositional improvements over the earlier version. If we are to examine 
these pictures from an abstract point of view, a number of immediate obser- 
vations can be made. In the 1734 version the artist has placed a large screen, the 
three columns of the Temple of Castor and Pollux, on the right, which entirely 
fills the vertical measurement. On the left, a ponderous block, the Colosseum, 
occupies too exactly one-quarter of the canvas’ surface. Other motifs, includ- 
ing the Pyramid of Cestius and the Arch of Constantine, serve no added 
purpose in the composition, so overwhelming are the two featured elements. 
In addition, the upraised left arm of the statue of the Borghese Warrior is used 
in so exaggerated a manner to indicate the vanishing point that one is immedia- 
tely aware of the obvious device to which the artist is reduced in order to 
attempt to draw the observer’s attention from the foreground area back into 
the picture. A satisfactory arrangement of the various parts is impossible in 
this version, since all the motifs are placed too close to the picture plane, thus 
defeating any attempt to suggest depth in space. 

In the later example a number of positive improvements are to be detected. 
The circular and block-like motifs have been placed respectively in two 
groups to left and right. But, in spite of this overly obvious expedient, a con- 
trolled variety of the separate elements has been imposed by the artist. From 
the standpoint of surface pattern, a descent in alternation from left to right 
occurs: from the Column of Trajan to the three columns of the Temple of 
Castor and Pollux, and from there to the Colosseum and thence to the Arch 
of Constantine. If one wished, it is possible to pursue this descent in alternation 
into the subordinate motifs as well. The result is a careful balance of the 
separate parts, where a mathematical harmony exists, but where natural beauty 
is lacking by dint of over-calculation. Finally, by a slight reduction in size of 
the monuments, the artist has found it possible to permit the observer deeper 
penetration into space, thereby enlarging the over-all scope of the composition. 
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A marked advance in harmonious arrangement is seen in a version of 
the Colosseum Series dated 1741, at present on the London art market 
(Fig. 3). In this example only one strong vertical motif, the Column of 
Trajan, is included. Further reduction in size of the other monuments has 
permitted their being moved farther into the distance, thereby increasing the 
spatial effect even more. On the surface pattern, a large V is formed on 
the left by turning the Colosseum around, thus bringing into view part 
of its ruined side, and on the right by lowering the height of the Arch of 
Constantine so as to reveal the jagged silhouette of the Palatine Hill: the 
vanishing point falls on the apex of the V, slightly right of center, just at the 
base of the Pyramid of Cestius. Two further improvements are to be noted 
in this example: first, that the Colosseum has been moved more into the center 
of the picture so as to make possible the softening elements at the extreme left, 
a tree in the foreground and a bit of landscape in the distance beyond: and 
secondly, at the right, Trajan’s column has been moved more to the left, which 
permits the introduction of more detail on the hillside beyond without inter- 
fering with the effect of openness in the center of the composition. The point 
of view of the observer has been raised nearly to the level of the first tier of the 
Colosseum, so that we look over the foreground area of the picture, which has 
been conceived in the form of an undulating saucer-shaped meadow through 
which a path meanders into the distance, thereby drawing our attention by 
easy progressions back into the picture. 

A final step in the solution of compositional problems relating to the 
Colosseum Series occurs when Panini moves the Arch of Constantine into the 
right center of the composition, placing it boldly across the vista like a pierced 
screen, thus breaking the foreground and background areas into two distinct 
parts. In so doing, the artist has seen the possibility, by the elimination of all 
extraneous members, of transforming the work from a mere architectural 
capriccio into a landscape painting of nearly pure veduta, thus infusing it with 
a sense of greater ennoblement of those antique monuments chosen for 
representation. A fine example of this last type is the painting, dated 1747, 
in the Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore (Fig. 4). In the foreground at the left, 
the vertical member is a large, feathery shade tree that serves the same purpose, 
but to better advantage, as does the column or temple portico heretofore 
employed. Likewise, at the right, a low hill, a clearly recognizable part of the 
city’s landscape, forms the transitional area between foreground and back- 
ground. The distant parts are left almost entirely to the imagination of the 
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observer, for the artist cleverly permits only one small glimpse through the 
Arch of Constantine, while the vanishing point, now entirely hidden by the 
Arch and the Meta Sudens before it, is placed well to the right of the center of 
the picture. The foreground is no longer occupied by massive architectural 
members, but is made pleasing to the observer by a variety of details: figures 
in animated poses, a crisply sculpted urn, recognizable as the Borghese Vase, 
and the possibility to identify other of the various fragments scattered about 
upon the ground. But it is the middle and background areas that now have 
become the principal features in this painting. Finally, after thirteen years of 
experimentation, here, the artist has clearly achieved his goal in producing the 
most satisfactory arrangement of the Colosseum Series. 

These four paintings give visible proof of the thoughtful step by step 
advance in compositional arrangement evident in the art of Panini. No sub- 
sequent group of ruin paintings in the artist’s euvre more clearly illustrates 
the evolution in his style than does the Colosseum Series. An indication of the 
personal satisfaction that the artist must have felt by the result achieved in 
producing this final version is that in his later years, when not engrossed in 
designing grandiose picture gallery compositions, Panini occupied himself 
almost exclusively with the painting of pure landscape. It is in such works as 
these that his art reaches its highest form of perfection. 

The Colosseum Series demonstrates Panini’s great success, both artistic and 
popular, for here the artist has limited himself by depicting a few chosen 
examples of a multitude of architectural and sculptural remains found in and 
about Rome. It was not so much his own countrymen that he was striving to 
please through these works, but a foreign clientele, and the subject matter 
which he painted so well was precisely what they were seeking. In so doing, 
and through his own artistic prowess, Panini vastly improved the standards 
set by his predecessors, standards not again equaled or surpassed until the 
advent of the landscapists of France who came to Italy half a century later. 





Fig. 3. GIOVANNI PAOLO PANINI, The Colosseum and Other Monuments 
London Art Market 
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Fig. 4. GIOVANNI PAOLO PANINI, The Colosseum and Other Monuments 
Baltimore, Walters Art Gallery 
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SHORTER NOTES 


BERNINI'S BUST OF MR. BAKER: 


THE SOLUTION? 
By Cecit GOULD 


N an article in the Burlington Magazine for January, 1953 R. Wittkower 

re-examined the evidence for Bernini’s authorship of the Baker bust in the 

Victoria and Albert Museum (Fig. 1), and the subsequent correspondence 
between him and John Pope-Hennessy (Burlington Magazine, April, 1953), 
though showing fairly wide divergencies of view, also disclosed some common 
ground. Before putting forward, as is intended in the present article, a different 
interpretation of the existing evidence it is desirable to summarize what has 
gone before.’ 

Wittkower started by assuming that the accounts, given by Chantelou and 
in the biographies of Baldinucci and Domenico Bernini, of Bernini's having 
made a bust (for a very high fee) of an Englishman in Rome, refer to the 
incident which is described in some detail in the diary of the younger Nicholas 
Stone for October 22nd, 1638, and that the bust in question is the one now in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. Stone, in this statement, had said he had 
called on Bernini who had told him how he had undertaken to make the bust 
of an Englishman and had made preparations when the Pope intervened and 
forbade it, fearing that such a bust would diminish the value of the one which 
he, the Pope, had presented to Charles I. Stone’s account ends with Bernini's 
description of his defacing the model for the bust and sending the sitter away 
empty-handed. The resulting problem, as Wittkower pointed out, was how 
to reconcile this story with the three other accounts which speak of the bust 
as an accomplished fact and with the existence of such a bust in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. In answer, he pointed out that while the style of the head of 
the latter was consistent with Bernini's ideas of the thirties, though inferior, 
as he thought, in quality of execution, the style of the rest—the part below the 
neck —-was not only inadmissible as Bernini’s execution but even “conceived 
in a different spirit.” He therefore suggested that Bernini got round the Pope’s 
ban by handing over the broken pieces of the model to a pupil—whom he 
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identified as Andrea Bolgi—that this gave the latter sufficient guidance to execute 
the head in marble on current Berninesque lines, but for the rest he was driven 
to his own devices. Wittkower concluded that Bernini himself “closely 
supervised” Bolgi’s execution of the marble and himself touched it up in places. 

In the ensuing correspondence Pope-Hennessy published new evidence 
concerning the identity of the sitter and rejected Wittkower’s assumption that 
the Stone account referred to the same episode as the other three. He asserted 
that two separate busts were being referred to. He agreed that the drapery 
of the Victoria and Albert bust might be the work of Bolgi but considered the 
upper part to be entirely Bernini's own work. In his reply to this 
Wittkower criticized some of the evidence brought by Pope-Hennessy in 
support of his thesis and reaffirmed his belief that there was never any question 
of more than one bust of an Englishman by Bernini. 

The present writer would start his case by stating that Wittkower’s thesis 
seems to him convincing to the extent that the collen and cloak of the Baker 
bust are attributable to Bolgi and also that Stone’s account refers to the same 
incident as the other three.’ Bolgi’s share in the work in general will be dis- 
cussed shortly. As to Stone’s statement, one curious feature in it suggests at the 
outset that the difficulty in “reconciling” it with the other evidence may have 
been exaggerated. The background of Stone’s interview may be summarized 
in the following way. Bernini’s position would have been very difficult. If he 
obeyed the Pope he would forfeit a colossal fee. If he were caught disobeying 
him his career was at stake. Stone was a total stranger to him and it is inconceiv- 
able in the circumstances that Bernini would have blurted out the whole 
truth. Yet not only did Bernini not make any suggestion that what he said was 
confidential, he positively insisted that Stone fully understood what he was 
saying —‘‘then he askt the young man if he understood Italian well . . . then he 
askt againe if he understood Italian well”.* Only one explanation seems 
plausible. Bernini was astute enough to realize that the interview would 
remain a highlight in the life of the young foreigner, who would not only 
remember every word that he, the great man, said but would repeat it over and 
over again. Stone therefore represented an ideal channel for disseminating the 
official story for the whole world to know. Since the first part of it is confirm- 
ed by the other sources we have no reason to doubt its substance—it was 
probably the literal truth with the exception of the ending (when Bernini said 
he had said that he could not continue with the bust and returned the deposit 


to the sitter). 
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What, then, really happened? If, as Wittkower suggests, Bernini had 
thought to get round the Pope’s ban merely by handing over the execution of 
the bust to Bolgi while continuing to supervise it and occasionally take a hand 
in it himself he must have had a low opinion of the papal intelligence services, 
as he would in that case be almost as much involved and as guilty of diso- 
bedience as if he had been doing all the chiseling himself. In view of his 
already considerable fame—by virtue of which everything he did on his own 
premises would immediately be known if anyone had cause to inquire —the 
only conceivable course would have been to wash his hands entirely of the 
whole thing as soon as the ban reached him. Can this be reconciled with the 
existence of the bust? 

The solution would seem to lie in an earlier part of Stone’s statement .. . 
“so he began to imbost his physiognymy and being finisht and ready to begin 
in marble, itt fell out that his patrone the Pope came to hear of itt who sent 
Cardinall Barberino to forbid him; the gentleman was to come the next 
morning to sett, in the meantime he defaced the modell in divers places . . .” 
In order to understand the implications of this account it is necessary to have a 
clear idea of Bernini’s methods when working on a portrait bust and in par- 
ticular of the various stages through which the work progressed. Bernini’s bust 
of Louis XIV, being one of the most completely documented major works of 
art in the world, is obviously the main source of information on this point. 
On that occasion Bernini started by sketching the King informally when 
Louis was engaged in characteristic occupations—in this case playing tennis 
and conducting Cabinet meetings. Bernini even said he was prepared to sketch 
him at Mass. He saw and sketched the King at Saint-Germain on five occasions, 
during four of which (June 23, 28 and July 3 and 12, 1665) he was concurrently 
working in Paris on the models.‘ In the latter, which were finished by July 
13, he was not interested in getting a likeness but concentrated on the pose. On 
July 14 he started working on the marble in Paris and five days later saw and 
sketched the King again at Saint-Germain. He then continued working on his 
own in Paris on the marble (drawing for the likeness on his memory and not 
on the sketches he had made) and by August 11 the work was sufficiently 
advanced to justify the first sitting in the true sense of the word. On this and 
subsequent occasions the King came to Bernini's studio where the latter then 
worked on the marble from the life. It is important to bear in mind that the 
marble would already have been at least half finished at the time of the first 
sitting. We know that the face was already a recognizable likeness and that 
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much work had already been done on the hair (including the isolated lock ovez 
the forehead) and on the drapery.’ 

Returning to the Baker bust, we may remark three of Stone’s statements in 
particular—Bernini had finished the model, he was ready to begin on the 
marble and the sitter was coming the next day to sit. In the case of the Louis 
bust Bernini began work by himself on the marble immediately after finishing 
the model. But the sitter’s presence at this stage seems in principle to have been 
superfluous. Admittedly Bernini sketched the King again five days after he had 
started work on the marble. But this seems to have been exceptional and 
uncalculated. It looks as though Bernini normally reckoned to have finished 
the action sketches stage before starting on the marble.’ Moreover, if this was 
in fact the stage referred to by Stone as the moment of the Pope’s intervention 
the difficulty already pointed out would remain. For Bernini would only have 
done the minimum work on the marble and thus we should only be able to 
account for the Berninesque features of the existing bust by assuming that 
degree of “close supervision and touching up” which would be so dangerous 
after the Pope’s veto. 

This difficulty, however, is removed if we interpret Bernini’s being “ready 
to begin in marble” as meaning “ready to give the first sitting on the marble.”’ 
If this is in fact what happened the consequences are inescapable and momen- 
tous. It would follow that at least half the work on the marble was already 
done, that that half was Bernini’s own work (since it wouid have been done 
before any hint of papal opposition arose) and that it included for certain most 
of the face (enough to justify a sitting) and in all probability also a good deal 
of the hair (which in the Louis bust had joint priority with the face over the 
rest). Thus, even without considering questions of style this interpretation of 
Stone’s statement, combined with what we know of Bernini’s methods, 
would already account for the Berninesque features of the existing bust. 

Let us therefore examine the bust with this possibility in mind. In what is 
normally the most characteristic feature of Bernini's handling—the hair—a 
curious anomaly may be noted, since the area where Bernini’s own touch is 
most unmistakable is not in the most conspicuous position, in fact is not 
visible from the front at all. It is in the upper row of curls at the side, on the 
spectator’s left (Fig. 2) and in much of those sweeping down from the crown 
to the neck at the back. These, completely confident and completely three- 
dimensional in their curves, seem to the present writer obviously the untouch- 
ed work of Bernini himself at the height of his powers. The lower row of 
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curls on the same side are in strong contrast. Not only is the chiseling coarser 
and less masterly; the forms themselves are ribbon-like, tending to substitute a 
two-dimensional curve for a three-dimensional one. The hair framing the 
face (like much of that at the side on the spectator’s right) seems to lie between 
the two extremes (Fig. 3). The design of the locks is of the utmost brilliance and 
vitality —particularly in respect of the way in which individual strands curl 
horizontally across others falling beneath them. This system is also conspicu- 
ously used in the Buonarelli bust which is only slightly earlier than that of 
Mr. Baker and which also shows the rows of drill holes in the hair which 
Wittkower characterized as un-Berninesque. Nevertheless, the execution of the 
front hair in the Baker bust is appreciably flabbier, not only than that of the 
Buonarelli but also than that of the highest quality already indicated on the 
Baker bust itself. If the distinction between the hair framing the face on the one 
hand and that of the upper left curls and back hair on the other be admitted the 
inevitable conclusion, in view of the relative positions of these areas, is that the 
pupil touched up the master’s work (because it was unfinished) and not vice 
versa. The lower row of curls at the side on the spectator’s left would thus be 
attributable to Bolgi alone, working from Bernini's example, but with less 
preliminary work by him.' 

As to the face itself, nothing in it suggests the participation of Bolgi and we 
may therefore return to the Louis bust for further light on Bernini's methods of 
work in this respect. On July 29, 1665, when Bernini had been working by 
himself on the marble for a fortnight, Colbert declared that the bust was 
already “si ressemblant” that he hardly thought it necessary to arrange for 
live sittings at all. On the next day Bernini reported that Madame de Lionne 
had gone so far as to say that the bust was already so good that he should leave 
it as it was—she thought he might spoil it if he continued working on it. In 
point of fact Bernini continued working on it alone until August 11 when the 
first live sitting took place. Though we cannot tell what Bernini would have 
said to Mr. Baker when he came “the next morning to sett” it would not be 
impossible that, as he was already there, Bernini may have given him a whole 
day’s sitting to finish off the face and then said there must be no more. The 
blankness of the eyes—another objection of Wittkower’s in his article—could 
be due to one of two different causes. Since the pupils of the eyes were the last 
things of all that Bernini did in the case of the Louis bust it might be merely an 
indication that the face as we see it, like the front hair, lacks Bernini’s own 
final touches. Alternately (and more probably) the Baker bust could be 
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regarded as belonging to this extent to the brief “classicizing” phase of Ber- 
nini’s art, a phase which occurred precisely at this period and which is exempli- 
fied in works such as the Countess Matilda statue.’ It is even possible in Mr. 
Baker’s case that nature may have provided some justification for the adoption 
of this classical idiom, since owing to the heavy shadows cast by the overhang 
of the hair the blank eyes may be interpreted as an original convention for 
representing very light blue eyes. If Mr. Baker’s eyes had in fact been of this 
color it is easy to imagine the endless ingenuity of Bernini devising some such 
trick to represent them. 

If the general interpretation suggested here is accepted it would follow that 
the blocking out of the marble for the whole bust was done to Bernini’s 
directions and hence, in all probability, that he himself intended to include the 
motive of the hand. For the projection of this feature in front is considerable— 
very much more than if nothing but the chest were shown, as in the Scipione 
Borghese, and appreciably more than the looped-up cloak would account for 
by itself if the hand were not there. It is difficult to think of any other motive 
which would require quite this degree of projection, and so if Bernini had not 
envisaged this feature it is questionable whether enough marble would have 
been left to permit of it. His putative share in its execution is another problem. 
There would have veen no necessity for any of it to have been even roughly 
formed by the time of the first sitting. On the other hand, its extreme virtu- 
osity strongly implies Bernini’s own execution, and we know that the drapery 
of the Louis bust, which was equally inessential to the first sitting, was in fact 
fairly far advanced at the time of it. The theory that Bernini actually executed 
the hand need be no harder to accept than that he intended it to be there. It 
would have been a whim on his part to have finished it before the first sitting 
(it could hardly have taken him very long) and it would have been left at that 
time in isolated splendor amid a surround of unhewn marble. Naturally the 
idea of the cloak’s being pressed down by the hand would have been Bernini's, 
but equally he would have had in mind a different arrangement of the folds.** 
Since the interpretation suggested here of the documentary evidence, while 
affording no positive support to the assumption that the existing gloved hand 
is of Bernini’s execution, can yet not be brought to bear against it, one may 
rely for a venta on style and conclude that here too the craftsmanship may 
be Bernini’s own.’ 

The most serious difficulty involved by the general theory advanced in the 
present article would seem to be a psy chological one. According to Stone’s 
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account Bernini's motive in undertaking, contrary to his usual practice, the 
portraiture of a stranger in the first place, was in order to demonstrate to the 
people in England who would see his bust of Charles I (which he had done 
from Van Dyck’s portrait) the difference in quality which he could obtain 
when working from life. If events took the course suggested here he would 
naturally have realized that this aim would be stultified. His bust, made from 
insufficient sittings and finished by a pupil, would not be better than that of 
Charles but less good. Furthermore, we know from a remark he made to 
Chantelou about the unfinished Cathedra of St. Peter’s as one of his “children,” 
how deep was his solicitude for the fate of his own works—he also asked Stone 
most earnestly if the Charles bust had reached England safely, and later took 
particular pains to prevent the French from damaging the Louis bust. Given this 
attitude it would have been a wrench at the time to hand over the unfinished 
work to a pupil and wash his hands of it entirely—particularly as the Pope 
could hardly have objected to his keeping the unfinished marble permanently in 
his house—as he did later with the Veritda—as an alternative and for his own 
satisfaction as an artist.’ 

The only answer to this is the size of the fee involved. Bernini was no doubt 
in earnest when he told Stone that his reason for undertaking the bust was to 
show the difference between work from life and from a painting. But it is 
clear not only from Stone but also from all three of the other sources that this 
was not the only reason. The fact that the sitter was prepared to pay almost 
anything was certainly also an inducement—indeed, the reckless generosity 
which Mr. Baker was prepared to dispense is one of the most striking of the 
elements common to Stone’s account and to the others. If the offer of this fee, 
which was in fact absurdly high,’’ contributed to Bernini's making up his 
mind to undertake the job in the first instance, so now, at a crisis in its progress, 
it must almost certainly have been the decisive factor. All his life Bernini 
showed an excessive respect for money and it so happened that he would have 
had a special reason, despite the considerable fortune he had already accumu- 
lated, to need all he could lay his hands on precisely at this moment. He would 
have been contemplating his marriage, which in fact took place, long delayed, 
on May 15, 1639, less than seven months after Stone’s account of the papal 
intervention. His bride brought no dowry. Bernini provided it himself.'* 
For this reason in particular, therefore, he may have seen fit to overcome 
his scruples as an artist, and in the event the scar was not a permanent 
one, for we know from Chantelou that he later regarded the whole 
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episode with equanimity and was willing to recount it among his exploits. 

To sum up the complex story: Bernini’s statement to Stone would permit 
of being interpreted to mean that at the time of the papal intervention the 
Baker bust had already been at least half finished by Bernini himself, while an 
examination of it in that light, combined with a knowledge of Bernini's 
working procedure, would suggest that Bernini's own work survives intact 
in the face, the gloved hand and much of the hair. In order not to forfeit the 
princely fee offered, Bernini would not have mentioned the existence of the 
unfinished marble to Cardinal Barberini but would have broken the model as a 
token of submission.'* Bolgi would then have touched up the hair in the front 
and in other places where it was unfinished and designed and executed the 
folds of the cloak, the lace collar and the terminating curve truncating the bust 
at the base. If the Pope made inquiries about the enforcement of his ban 
Bernini could say with perfect truth that he had washed his hands of the whole 
affair the day after hearing of it. It must be left to the reader to decide if this 
interpretation fits both the facts and the evidence of his eyes. 


1 The present writer is deeply grateful to Professors Wittkower and Pope-Hennessy for advice given and 
acted on during the writing of this article. 

2 The chief stumbling block as regards the latter point is Domenico Bernini’s specification of the English- 
man’s name as “Milord Coniik.” The suggestion, originally made by D. S. MacColl (Burlington Magazine, 
XL (1922), 120), that this was a reference to George Conn, who had been in contact with Bernini some years 
before the Baker incident, seems on the whole the most likely, even though it would presuppose a double 
error on Domenico’s part. In point of fact Domenico Bernini can sometimes be shown to have departed 
further from the truth when embroidering Baldinucci’s account of Bernini’s early works. Examples are the 
busts of Scipione Borghese. These, as we now know, date from the early 1630’s when Bernini himself was 
turned thirty. Both Baldinucci and Domenico place them among the juvenilia, but whereas Baldinucci 
merely puts them in the context of the early works Domenico (p. 11) actually refers to Bernini in this connec- 
tion as “il picciol’ Artefice.” 

3 See Stone’s diary, printed in the Walpole Society, 1918/9, pp. 170/1. 

4 See Chantelou’s “Journal du Voyage du Cavalier Bernin en France,” Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 1877-85. 
Published in book form (ed. Lalanne) 1885 and reprinted (much abridged) 1930. Also the letters of Mattia 
de’ Rossi printed by L. Mirot: Le Bernin en France (Mémoires de la Société de l’Histoire de Paris . . . 1904). 

$ Regarding the relative time that Bernini worked on the marble before and after the first sitting only an 
approximate calculation is possible. Before the first sitting he appears to have worked all or most of the day 
on at least nine days (14th, 17th, 20th, 21st, 23rd, 24th July; 1st, 3rd and sth August) and all or most of the 
morning (constituting in all probability about two-thirds of a working day) on ten occasions (16th, 18th, 
22nd, 27th, 29th, 30th, 31st July: 4th, 6th and 11th August). In addition, he probably worked on July 15 
(Chantelou is silent but Bernini would have had time), on the afternoon of July 22 and some part of the day 
on August 8. If Wittkower is right in calculating about forty working days for the whole process it would 
therefore seem that something in the region of half had already been done by the time of the first sitting, but 
this would probably have comprised appreciably more than half the total carved area. 

6 This deduction may be made from Chantelou’s narrative though Chantelou himself had apparently not 
grasped the significance of what he reported. When Bernini went to Saint-Germain on July 19 he specifically 
said he wanted to sketch the King “autrement que les autres fois” and he then performed the singular maneu- 
ver of getting down on his hands and knees and sketching the King (who was seated) from there. One can 
only conclude from this that Bernini thought he had an adequate mental picture of the King after the last 
sketching session (July 12), in consequence of which he started work on the marble two days later, but that 
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Fig. 3. Detail of Figure 1 





having done so he found that the special pose he had chosen for the bust—with the head thrown well back 
necessitated further and special study from that angle. 

One might assume at first that Stone’s words “coming to sett” proved this point without further ado, as 
Louis only came to sit during the sittings on the marble. During the sketching sessions Bernini always went to 
him, not because he was the King, but in order to study him in his natural environment. Nevertheless, in 
Mr. Baker’s case it looks as though the sketching sessions too had been in Bernini’s studio, as Stone says he 
had “come so often and sett diuers times already 

Ribbon-like hair, tending to avoid a three-dimensional bend, is a very marked feature of Bolgi’s own work 

cf. the Laura Frangipani and the Si. Helena (repr. Wittkower, loc. cit.). 

This aspect is discussed in Wittkower’s book on Bernini (1955, p. 15). 

Wittkower’s arguments, loc. cit., seem conclusive on this point. 
1! Regarding the motive of the gloved hand in general, it is perhaps worth indicating how often something 
of the kind occurs in portraits by Van Dyck dating from his Italian and second Antwerp periods. The gloved 
left hand of the Prince d’Angri (Klassiker der Kunst, 1909 ed. p. 205) is an obvious instance, and the hand 
pressing down the cloak occurs almost exactly as in the Baker bust in the portrait of Jan van den Wouwer 
(K. d. K. 240). One could quote a good many other examples in Van Dyck of variations on one or the other 
of these motives, but it is hardly necessary to assume any direct connection between them and Bernini, and in 
any case we know that Bernini did not incorporate the motive of the hand in the Charles bust even though 
Van Dyck had done so in the painting on which it was based. 
12 Wittkower, commenting on Pope-Hennessy’s theory that the whole of the head was Bernini’s work but 
not the rest said “we are required to believe that after having lavished so much care and time on the head, he 
dissociated himself from the execution of the lower part. It would not be easy to quote a similar instance in 
the whole of Bernini’s oeuvre.” Obviously this is true. But it would be even less easy to quote a similar 
background to a commission in the whole of Bernini’s career 

Wittkower calculates the 6,000 scudi involved (double what Bernini was later given for the Este bust) as 
nearly £,4.000. 
14 Baldinucci. Vita di Bernini, ed. Ludovici, 1948, p. 212, note $$. 
'S It was the breaking of the model which was the main reason adduced by Pope-Hennessy (loc. cit.) for 
rejecting the equation of the Baker bust with the one mentioned by Stone (“the Baker bust as it exists 
today cannot be identical with the first of them, since the model for this was defaced”). As, on the present 
interpretation of the evidence, the model would already have fulfilled the major part of its usefulness before 


it was smashed this objection need no longer be sustained. 





GIAMBATTISTA TIEPOLO’S “GIRL WITH 
A LUTE” AND THE CLARIFICATION 

OF SOME POINTS IN THE WORK 

OF DOMENICO TIEPOLO 


By ANTONIO MorassI 


Translated by ARMAND L. DEGAETANO 


HAT still today works of art of merit are discovered, which are 

wholly unknown in the literature of art, is a rather common phenom- 

enon. But that a masterpiece of a great master of the past like the 
Girl with a Lute’ (Pandorina) by G. B. Tiepolo should reach us without the 
slightest comment of history is very unusual. This painting, which I have the 
honor to introduce to the readers of The Art Quarterly, has recently been 
acquired by The Detroit institute of Arts (Figs. 1, 3). Among eighteenth 
century painters there is perhaps none, except Goya, about whom we have so 
vast a literature as Tiepolo. After the biographical commentaries of his con- 
temporaries, from Canal to Moschini, there was at the close of the nineteenth 
and the beginning of the present century a rich flowering of monographs on 
this great artist: Chenneviéres, Modern, Molmenti, Sack. Nor has the interest 
in Tiepolo ceased today.” However in none of these works, nor elsewhere, have 
I found even the slightest mention of the existence of this canvas. 

How can one explain such silence? Clearly the painting must have remained 
for a long time hidden in obscurity. Perhaps it was in a house of rather puri- 
tanical people who did not wish to show the picture; perhaps the name of its 
author was forgotten and the work was not given much importance; perhaps 
chance played its tricks and no connoisseur of Tiepolo ever saw it. Whatever 
the case may be, the painting can be traced back, through verbal information, 
only about thirty years, when it was already in the United States. It appears 
to have come from France but that is not wholly certain. Nonetheless, this 
splendid creation of Tiepolo reappears before us in its admirable freshness 
after a silence of more than two centuries; and the mists of the past fly before 
its appearance which reveals, on the basis of style, all, or almost all, of its 
origin, if not in terms of history, at least in terms of art. 

We know well the woman who posed for this painting. She appears in the 
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Banquet of Anthony and Cleopatra, now at the Melbourne National Gallery in 
Australia (Fig. 2); and we find her in many of the most beautiful represen- 
tations of women executed by Giambattista in the period of his full ma- 
turity.’ This beautiful woman, with large and shapely form, is represented 
in half figure, in the act of tuning a lute with twelve strings, prototype of the 
present “Neapolitan mandolin.” With her left hand she is carefully turning 
the key of the last string, while with right thumb and index finger she plucks 
the upper and lower strings to put them all in the same key. She turns her ear 
to catch the exact point of harmony. But her attitude is not completely en- 
grossed in the music. She turns slightly toward the spectator with a vaguely 
distracted look, as if her thoughts were elsewhere. She tunes the instrument 
mechanically. Her full face of a mature beauty conveys exuberant vitality; 
at the same time there is a depth of dreamy melancholy in her deep blue eyes. 
Her reddish-blonde hair is tied with an orange-yellow handkerchief, which 
accentuates the vivacity of her face. From her white blouse, brightened by a 
blue ribbon on the sleeve, her white bosom emerges. A cloak of old rose color 
is wrapped round her left arm, falling in many folds upon her knee; and the 
whole figure stands luminous against a background shading from deep blue- 
gray to a transparent ash color. To me there is no doubt that a vague memory 
of Giorgione, or better, of the young Titian shimmers in this creation. (The 
woman’s ear is as beautiful as those of the women painted by Titian; one thinks 
of the Sacred and Profane Love.) 

Did Tiepolo paint this musician from life or di maniera, as the expression was 
then; that is to say, from memory? I can say without too much risk that he 
used a little of one, a little of the other. He took some notes from life in a 
drawing, as one can see approximately in a sketch formerly in the Sack Collec- 
tion (Fig. 5); studied the pose of the figure, fathomed the details of the face, 
sketched the position of the hands, working out from his material the image 
to be poured out in creative fantasy. Finally he took the canvas, and in a few 
days, perhaps in a few hours, painted the entire picture. He idealized his model 
slightly (who was no longer very young) and painted wholly di maniera the 
dress, from butterfly hairdress to twisted cloak, which is clearly anti-realistic 
and conforms only to stylistic requirements. (So, too, are the rather unrealistic 
hands, “deformed” into linear harmonies: I think, in this connection, of the 
expositors of contemporary art who receive with enthusiasm the distortions 
of Picasso but cannot understand those of older art.) 

In what period was this picture painted? Even this question is rather easily 
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answered by stylistic analysis. Obviously not the early period of heavy 
shadows and a plastic quality still in the Piazzetta tradition. Nor to the period 
of the first “classicism” stimulated by Algarotti’s theories, in the decade 
before Tiepolo went to Wiirzburg. I would place the date of this work 
between Tiepolo’s return from Germany (1753) and around, or a little before, 
his frescoes at the Villa Valmarana (1757). This is particularly evident in the 
restlessness of the line and the play of the drapery, continuously in movement in 
“mannered” undulations. 

At this point one may ask if this painting is surely the work of Giambattista 
Tiepolo or if it can be assigned to his son Domenico, an excellent artist, as 
everyone knows, whose works are at times of such high quality that they can 
be confused with those of his father. There is no doubt that to distinguish in 
some cases between father and son is extremely difficult—and especially for the 
decade in question. I think my research on the Villa Valmarana has shed much 
light on this point by establishing beyond doubt the activity of Domenico 
(near that of the father) in the frescoes executed “on his own” in the Foresteria. 
I think I have further clarified the problem by my other studies of the activi- 
ties of Domenico Tiepolo in general, in consequence of which we know 
several of his paintings of great importance formerly attributed to Giambattis- 
ta; among these, for example, the Minuet and the Charlatan at the Louvre, and 
other very similar works formerly in the Papadopoli Collection at Venice, and 
now at the Museum of Barcelona (Cambé Collection). 

Now for the reasons why the Girl with a Lute cannot in my opinion be 
ascribed to Domenico. First of all, in no work by the son does one find the 
facial type of this woman, which constitutes Giambattista’s ideal of beauty, 
and which represents possibly his wife, Cecilia Guardi, or more probably his 
model, the so-called “Cristina.” This woman with her full bust (and body) has 
a face of strongly marked bone structure; the cheek bones high and pro- 
nounced, the eyes large, deep-set and with slightly Oriental slant, the nose 
prominent and well chiseled, the mouth large, full and extremely sensual. Even 
the pictorial treatment, with dense and compact impasto, especially in the 
superb detail of the low neckline, is hardly imaginable for Domenico. The 
drapery, finally, is unmistakably Giambattista’s in the pastey touch of the 
brush (especially in the handkerchief and sleeve) in parallel and radiating 
strokes, whereas (in comparison with his father) Domenico’s stroke is a little 
trite and lacks body. But comparing the works of the two men will dispel 
doubts better than any other argument. 
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A few years ago a painting of a Young Lady Playing a Lute was auctioned 
at the Charpentier Gallery in Paris. This painting became part of the Espirito 
Santo Collection at Lisbon and was attributed to Giambattista, a name which 
so far as I know has never been questioned either in Paris or in Lisbon.* How- 
ever, this picture is not by Giambattista but by Domenico (Fig. 4). It pos- 
sesses the most salient stylistic traits of the younger Tiepolo: the oval face, 
without the plastic affect of bone structure, the eyes hardly beneath the 
surface of the skin, the nervousness of the trembling line, the Gallicizing taste 
with a touch of “Louis XVI,” alien to the grand line of the classic Baroque of 
the father’s style. The instrument is the same one Giambattista had used but its 
plastic quality is entirely different; and the figure itself which in the father’s 
work had a monumental scale and a breadth of vivid life, is reduced to an 
illustration of pleasant decorative effect, and nothing more. Domenico must 
have painted this canvas during his Spanish period or, more probably, a little 
later. It already betrays a stylism different from the father’s manner. This half 
figure is part of a group of similar half figures, all painted during Domenico’s 
sojourn in Spain, all attributed erroneously (even quite recently)’ to Giam- 
battista; but there cannot be the slightest doubt that their author is Domenico. 

The line of demarcation between father and son is very clear in the example 
above. On the other hand, there are cases where the distinction seems extreme- 
ly difficult. One of these is the Young Lady in Domino and Tricorne, formerly 
in the Pisa Collection at Florence, then in the Brass Collection at Venice, and 
now at the National Gallery in Washington, D.C. (Fig. 7). When this painting 
was auctioned in Venice (1937) it bore an attribution to Pietro Longhi, al- 
though the late Italian connoisseur, Italico Brass, had already noticed the 
Tiepolesque style and Goering had published it in Pantheon* as a painting by 
Giambattista. In my first volume on Tiepolo (Bergamo, 1943)’ I too assigned 
the work to Giambattista, influenced, to tell the truth, more by the novelty 
and beauty of the subject than by a conviction that it was actually a work of 
Giambattista rather than of Domenico. In fact, in my recent book on Tiepolo 
(London, Phaidon Press, 1955) I deliberately omitted this work; and in the 
Catalogue of the works of Giambattista Tiepolo, which will soon be published by 
the Phaidon Press, the work is assigned to Domenico. It is certainly a portrait 
drawn from life, not from memory: but since every artist molds reality 
according to his own ideal, Domenico rendered the young lady’s face in wide, 
round forms, without bony structure. This face is identical with those found 
in other fine paintings of Domenico, such as La Gondola’ in the collection of 
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g. 1. GIAMBATTISTA TIEPOLO, Girl with a Lute 
The Detroit Institute of Arts 
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the Count of Quintanilla in Madrid (which some still attribute stubbornly to 
his father despite the signature of the son that clearly appears on it), his ballets, 
minuets, and so on.” In conclusion, I feel certain that the portrait of the Young 
Lady in Domino and Tricorne is a product of Domenico’s hand dating from a 
period before the Young Lady Playing a Lute, and I would fix its date in the 
years between 1755 and 1760. 

While the painting in Washington has changed its attribution within a few 
years from Pietro Longhi to Giambattista Tiepolo and now to Domenico, the 
picture of the Lady with a Fan in the Uffizi is still identified with Pietro 
Longhi, to whom it was attributed in 1911 at the time of its purchase (Fig. 6.) 
During that year this delightful painting was on exhibit at the Mostra del 
Ritratto italiano in Florence with the attribution to Longhi.’® It does not take 
unusually keen insight to understand that it does not belong to Longhi, but it 
is not easy to replace this with another more appropriate name. As early as 
1942 | informed the curator of the Uffizi that I thought the painting should be 
attributed to Domenico Tiepolo, and I had intended to publish an article on 
the portrait; but the occasion never came up, and perhaps I did not look for it 
too eagerly. Today I am happy to take advantage of the hospitality of The Art 
Quarterly to illustrate also this fine portrait, which has been waiting for so 
many years to be labeled with the name of its true author. 

The foregoing comments should give an idea of the complexity of the 
problems of attribution in Venetian painting of the eighteenth century, when 
certain distinctions—between Canaletto and Bellotto, Antonio and Francesco 
Guardi, Pietro and Alessandro Longhi, to cite cases of major importance—is a 
very difficult task indeed. It is difficult also, at times, to distinguish between 
other painters—especially between pairs like Ricci and Fontebasso, Canaletto 
and Marieschi, Pellegrini and Diziani, and so on. As for the Tiepolos, much 
light has been thrown on their artistic production. But the problem of iden- 
tification still presents some difficulties, whether of a technical, critical, or 


practical nature. 





1 Oil on canvas, 93 x 74 cm. 

2 Da Canal, Vita di Gregorio Lazzarini, Venice, 1732; G. A. Moschini, Della letteratura veneziana, Venice, 
1806; de Chenneviéres, Les Tiepolo, Paris, 1898; H. Modern, G. B. Tiepolo: eine Studie, Vienna, 1902; Mol- 
menti, G. B. Tiepolo, Milan, 1909; Sack, G. B. und Do. Tiepolo, Hamburg, 1910. More recently the following 
critics have also contributed to the same subject: Voss, Fiocco, Pallucchini, Delogu, Vigni, Hetzer, Freeden, 
Lamb and myself. 

3 The most significant examples are in the large canvases of Verolanuova (ca. 1735-40); the altarpiece of 
Madonna and Sts. Catherine, Rose and Agnes in the Church of the Gesuiti in Venice (ca. 1740); the frescoes of the 
Palazzo Clerici in Milan (1740); the Triumph of Venus now at Dresden (ca. 1740); the well-known canvas of 
Neptune Offering Venice the Gift of the Sea in the Ducal Palace in Venice (1745-50); the oval canvases executed 
originally for the Palazzo Barbaro in Venice (1745-50) and now scattered partly in Europe and partly in 
America; the frescoes at the Palazzo Labia in Venice (ca. 1745-50), to cite the works in which the type is most 
clearly evident. After 1750 the face of the beautiful model appears again, from those executed in Wiirzburg 
(1751-53) to those in the Chiesa della Pieta in Venice (1754-55); in the decorations of the Villa Valmarana 
(1757) and the later ones in Madrid (1762-67); idealized and almost stylized into a type which seems now part 
of Tiepolo’s art as altogether appropriate to its esthetic canons. 

4 The painting (oil on canvas, $9 x 48 cm) was sold on December 9, 1952 (No. 22 in the Catalogue). It 
portrays the same feminine type found in the half-length bust in the Museo Lazaro Galdiano in Madrid, the 
one at the Cleveland Museum (ex-collection Dalton), and another portrait of a lady wearing a fur hat in a 
private collection in Crema—all erroneously attributed to Giambattista. 

5 Della Pergola, “Tre Ritratti del Tiepolo,” La Critica d’ Arte, 1937, p. 252 with plate; J. Camén-Aznar, 
Guia del Museo Lazaro Galdiano, Madrid, 1951, p. 128; F. J. Sanchez-Canton, J. B. Tiepolo en Espafia, Madrid, 
1953, P- 24. 

6 Oil on canvas, 62 x 49 cm. See Catalogo di Vendita, Milan, 1937, pl. CX XIV; Goering, Pantheon, 1937, with 
plate; Morandotti, Mostra della pittura italiana del’700, Rome, 1941, p. 43, pl. 38; Catalogue of Paintings and 
Sculptures from the Kress Collection, National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C., 1951, p. 160, with plate; in all 
instances attributed to Giambattista. 

7 Morassi, Tiepolo, Bergamo, 1943, p. 28, pl. 73. 

§ This painting (Count Quintanilla Collection, Madrid) was published by Fiocco in Nuova Antologia, 1937, 
p- 333 and attributed to Giambattista as a production of his Spanish period. It was assigned to Domenico in 
my article “Domenico Tiepolo,” Emporium, June, 1941, p. 275, and was exhibited as a work of Domenico at 
the Tiepolo Exhibit in Venice in 1951 (see Catalogue of that exhibit ed. by G. Lorenzetti, p. 172, pl. 122 ff.). 
This little canvas and the one entitled Burchiello in the Kunsthistorisches Museum of Vienna form a pair. 

®° Among the best known are the Charlatan and the Minuet at the Louvre; the Ballet in Darmstadt; the Minuet 
and the Cantastorie formerly of the Papadopoli Collection, now in the Museum of Barcelona; the Minuet and 
the Cani sapienti of the Wildenstein Collection in New York and the four small but delightful canvases on 
similar subjects belonging to the Blake Collection in Kansas City. These works have been recently identified 
as Domenico’s productions; see A. Morassi, op. cit. 

10 Catalogo: Mostra del Ritratto italiano dal Caravaggio al Tiepolo, Bergamo, 1927, p. 216. Oil on canvas, 
82 x 64 cm. The painting was acquired for s000 lire from Mr. Arrigo Artelli and his wife Maria Artelli 
(Gradisca) immediately after the exhibit by the Uffizi. (Information received through the courtesy of the 
Galleria degli Uffizi.) 
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of Venetian drawings: Professor Fiocco’s collection in 1955 and one 

from the Bassano Museum in 1956, gathered last year in the capitulary 
hall of the San Giorgio convent one hundred Venetian drawings from the 
Janos Scholz Collection. These drawings left their New York abode to 
recapture for a short while their natal atmosphere. 

Mr. Janos Scholz is well known among music lovers and it is not necessary 
to mention his great talent as a cellist, talent which has given him an interna- 
tional reputation. His name also is not unknown among art historians and 
particularly those concerned with drawings. Indeed Mr. Scholz is very interest- 
ed in graphic art and for a number of years has patiently gathered together a 
remarkable collection. Already two selections from his portfolios have been 
shown in several American museums, one dealing with Lombard drawings in 
1956, the other with Bolognese in 1957. Through these exhibitions it was 
possible for us to observe the interest and the preference of the collector. The 
selection is always that of a man of taste, but what is rarer, that of an amateur, 
as the eighteenth century understood the word. The choice is that of a man 
curious about artistic personalities, pleased to discover the name of an almost 
forgotten painter at the bottom of a sketch, or to identify on a canvas the 
figure from one of the drawings in his collection. 

Therefore the San Giorgio exhibition was not only a satisfaction to the eye 
but a lesson and a source of enrichment to the specialist. Besides, both Mr. 
Scholz and the Cini Foundation asked Dr. Michelangelo Muraro to prepare 
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the catalogue. One well remembers the catalogue that the latter compiled for 
the memorable exhibition of seventeenth and eighteenth century Venetian 
drawings at the Uffizi in 1953. That catalogue today is the source of any study 
of the drawings of this period. Once again the catalogue of the San Giorgio 
exhibition is indispensable. All the exhibited drawings are superbly reproduced 
and the notices given according to the system adopted by Luigi Magagnato 
at the time of the Bassano exhibition. The minute care used in the attribu- 
tions makes it a model. However, as in the work of Magagnato, the average 
man may regret the omission of final attributions at the head of the notices. 
Yet if exhibition and catalogue were conceived with the amateurs and the 
specialists in mind, then this voluntary discretion permits the enjoyment of the 
drawing for its own sake and allows the onlooker the chance to attempt to 
give a name before knowing the opinion of the author of the catalogue. 

The exhibition opened chronologically with four Veronese drawings from 
the early fifteenth century. One, Two Yoked Oxen (Fig. 3), is an interesting 
example of a wash drawing by Pisanello. The composition is already known 
through a drawing in the Louvre; however the latter lacks the firmness and the 
incisive accent of the Scholz drawing, whose attribution leaves no doubt. 

A St. Catherina of Alexandria (cat. no. 7; pen with touch of watercolor; 
Fig. 2) presents a delicate problem. The style is evidently that of the ambiance 
of the Vivarini. The author of the catalogue hesitates between Antonio 
Vivarini, Andrea da Murano and Ruggeri Veneziano, towards whom he 
seems to lean. But the latter does not appear able to conceive the gracious 
elegance of this figure so nobly stretched out. What is even more surprising 
is the setting of these elegant lines in a parallel piped alcove which seems to 
elongate them even more. We find no such arrangement in the three artists 
mentioned; perhaps a fourth one should be suggested. 

A problem perhaps more strange and purposely left unsolved by Michel- 
angelo Muraro is that of a curious drawing showing three studies of the same 
woman (Fig. 1), and on the back a study of a composition with many figures 
in an architectural setting. Mr. Scholz would like to see the hand of Gentile 
Bellini. It does not appear that Bellini would be capable of this sense of light 
or of such delicacy in the representation of volumesas is shown on this drawing. 
I am tempted to see here, in a different technique, an endeavor similar to the 
delicate study of two women by Carpaccio in the Princeton Museum collec- 
tion. Indeed, the particular use of the pen is a little surprising, but the way the 
light plays on the faces seems typical of Carpaccio. As to the verso, it is no 
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Fig. 3. PISANELLO, Two Yoked Oxen 
New York, Janos Scholz Collection 


Fig. 4. GEROLAMO ROMANINO, Rustic Concert 
New York, Janos Scholz Collection 
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Fig. 5. POZZOSERRATO, Landscape 
New York, Janos Scholz Collection 
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Fig. 6. pieTRO veccHIA, Allegory of Poverty, Mother of th 
New York, Janos Scholz Collection 
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Fig. 7. FRANCESCO GUARDI, Oriental Figure 
New York, Janos Scholz Collection 
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Fig. 8. FRANCESCO FONTEBASSO, “Et in Arcadia Ego” 
New York, Janos Scholz Collection 
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further from the sketch of a Martyrdom of the Ten Thousand (former Oppen- 
heimer Collection) than from the Munich sketches by Gentile Bellini which 
are used as reference for Mr. Scholz’ attribution. 

The only drawing for which a fuori di strada attribution has been proposed 
is a study of a Prophet Reading (cat. no. 13). Mr. Scholz attributes it to Moretto; 
Michelangelo Muraro very prudently mentions Parmigianino. To be sure the 
drawing has no rapport with the Venetian ambiance. The influence of Raphael 
underscored in the notice seems to me a mark of the Bolognese style of the 
late sixteenth century, shown also in the line work. In order to give value to 
the attribution to the Brescian, mention is made of the absence of pen drawings 
by the latter. However, this gap may be filled by a drawing preserved in the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, representing a Monk in a landscape. Its line 
work really has nothing to do with the Scholz drawing. The Brescians besides 
were well represented by a beautiful study from Savoldo (no. 12) and two red 
chalk ones by Romanino (nos. 14, 15; Fig. 4) just as brilliant as the drawing 
from the Isabella Gardner Museum. To Titian is attributed a St. George and the 
Dragon, known by an engraving, inverted, by Battista Agnolo del Moro 
(no. 17). This attribution cannot be sustained. The harshness of the strokes as 
well as the dryness of the foliage are far from the character of his known 
sketches, even from the Angélique of Bayonne. On the other hand, this work 
is typical of the line work of a drawing from the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris, 
traditionally attributed to Battista del Moro (Masson Coll.), and of three 
drawings from the Louvre (Inv. 5588, 5589 and 11.025) certainly by the same 
hand. Thus it is to the engraver and not to the author of the composition that 
we should attribute that drawing. A comparison with the engravings com- 
posed without a model by Battista del Moro could confirm this opinion. 

When it comes to landscapes, the exhibition reveals a most interesting 
group of three drawings by Pozzoserrato. One of them (no. 38; Fig. 5) is 
particularly fascinating, for it reveals a pen technique not yet documented 
which would lead us to believe that Pozzoserrato could have done wood 
engravings. It is to be regretted that Muraro applied to these drawings the 
hypothesis which gave to this artist part of the landscapes of the Villa Maser. 
Indeed, at the date, now known, when the main work of the Villa Barbaro was 
executed, Toeput was but a few years old. If Ridolfi does mention the work of 
our artist at Maser, it is in the company of Dario Varotari. Now the hand of 
the latter as well as that of our artist can be noticed in the Villa, but only in the 
wings,which are rarely visited, and where the decoration includes no landscapes. 
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Let us go back. A Warrior Saint (no. 21), given by Mr. Scholz and Muraro 
to Jacopo Tintoretto, attracted our attention. It is a splendid sketch but at the 
same time conventional in its composition. The drawings of Tintoretto never 
seem so cold and so exact on the drawing of the outline as this one. Professor 
Fiocco suggests the name of the veronese Montemezzano who, on the other hand, 
does not seem capable of such vigor. It appears to me that the slightly geome- 
trical graphie and the indications of shadows giving rise to surfaces cut into 
facets suggest Aliense. He is a mediocre painter but a brilliant draftsman and an 
artist whom we have neglected. Already Ridolfi had noted the graphic gift 
which permitted him to imitate at will the drawing styles of Cambiaso, 
Veronese and Tintoretto. Our attribution may be confirmed when we compare 
it with the Venus and Adonis in the Uffizi and the sketch from the Rasini 
Collection in Milan. Besides, Tintoretto was represented in the exhibition by 
an incontestable study for the Battle of the Taro (no. 22; Fig. 10) which may 
contribute to a better understanding of the drawings of the master. Veronese 
was represented also by a remarkable sketch of an Allegory of Wisdom and 
Strength (no. 26) done in a grisaille technique in tints of brown and white 
which is identical with the celebrated series from the old Christoforo and 
Francesco Muselli Collection. (Two characteristic examples are preserved in 
the Louvre [Inv. 4666 and R.F. 600].) Another drawing was a study in black 
with rehauts of white whose attribution is questionable. No drawing of this 
type can be confirmed, since it lacks references in paintings and the definite 
sensitiveness of the master. 

Beside the works of Veronese, a series of drawings by Farinati (nos. 28 to 
31) are typical of a graphie already well known. Easily recognizable also was 
the graphie of Zelotti in the drawing number 32 (Fig. 9). It is a study for a 
composition in the Villa Godi Valmarana. 

The end of the sixteenth century and the first years of the seventeenth were 
represented by a beautiful series by Palma Giovane, and especially by four 
astonishing drawings by Alessandro Maganza (nos. 41 to 44). Muraro tells us 
of a forthcoming publication by Mrs. Tietze-Conrat, a study of the drawings 
of this artist. There is an unsolved problem. Several drawings by this master 
are known, but not one has been authenticated by paintings. These drawings 
are executed with a brio, a quickness of the hand and of the composition not 
to be found in his paintings. The study of the latter is hardly begun. In the 
Storia dell’ Arte italiana Adolfo Venturi makes some confusion between father 
and son. However, the problem here is not one of attribution, since these 
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Fig. 11. FRANCESCO GUARDI, Altarpiece 


Roncegno, Parish Church 
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works all come from the Moscardo Collection in Verona and bear inscriptions 
from the unquestioned hand of Alessandro. The question remains: how explain 
the abyss between drawings and paintings? When we know more about the 


strange personality of this artist, it will be necessary to state precisely his 
relationship to Andrea Vicentino and to apportion the works of these two 
masters. Their connections are indeed very close. The study for a Christ before 
Pilate by Alessandro (no. 41) evokes the Herod’s Feast at the Pitti Palace by 
Andrea Vicentino. The graphisme of the two painters also appears very similar. 

Michelangelo Muraro, who revealed during his exhibition at the Uffizi in 
1953 some astonishing studies by Pietro Vecchia, presented us with a new and 
particularly captivating sketch for an Allegory of Poverty, Mother of the Arts 
where can be found the fa presto of the painter in his wash technique (no. 48; 
Fig. 6). 

The section devoted to the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was partic- 
ularly rich in drawings of little-known masters, especially in their graphic 
works. Let us cite Minorello (no. 52); Diamantini (no. 53); Zanchi (no. $4); 
Simone Brentana (no. 57); Antonio Molinari (no. 59); Lorenzo Tiepolo, 
represented by an admirable study of an old woman done with the same 
power as the celebrated pastels from Madrid (no. 76); Giuseppe Nogari 
(no. 86); Girolamo Brusafero (no. 87); Nicola Grassi (no. 89); and Francesco 
Fontebasso (no. 85; Fig. 8). Many of these drawings owe their attribution to 
old inscriptions whose handwriting, close to but more elegant than our script 
writing, is well known to the amateurs. Mr. Scholz, in an article in I’ Arte, 1951, 
suggested the mark of Anton Maria Zanetti, who places a similar inscription 
on his engravings after Parmigianino. This identification is very tempting. 
Unfortunately I am not sure that it can be sustained. We know that an im- 
portant part of the Zanetti Collection was acquired in 1791 by Baron Vivant 
Denon. An important number of drawings in the Louvre showing this same 
particular were acquired for the Nation in 1792 at the time of the confiscation 
of the property of the émigré Bourgeois Vialard de Saint-Maurice. It would 
then be necessary to prove that there were sales from the Zanetti Collection 
prior to 1791, or from the Vivant Denon Collection prior to 1792; it seems to 
me improbable. 

Let us note an interesting attribution to Giannantonio Pellegrini by Dr. 
Alessandro Bettagno of a Canonized Bishop in Glory (no. 64). Not knowing the 
drawing referred to, it is difficult for me to evaluate this hypothesis, but if it 
were sustained it would contribute to the reclassification of the group of 
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graphic works attributed to Gaspare Diziani. This group indeed lacks stylistic 


coherence. 
One should also mention the works of Piazzetta, Ricci, Giambattista and 


Giandomenico Tiepolo, Canaletto, Francesco Fontebasso, Piranese, Giann- 
antonio and Francesco Guardi (no. 96; Fig. 7). However, the exhibition held 
a surprise which went beyond the frame of graphic art. It was the discovery 
of a large altarpiece by Francesco Guardi (Fig. 11) executed about 1772-77, 
that is, about fifteen years after the death of his brother Giannantonio. (Cf. 
Muraro in The Burlington Magazine, January 1958.) On the verso of a drawing, 
a sketch and an annotation from the hand of the artist led Muraro to the 
little parochial church of Roncegno, where he was surprised to find a large 
pala (3 m. x 3.50 m.) which had remained unknown to that day. This is a 
discovery of great importance to the study of the irritating problem of the 
Guardi which for years has confronted the art historian. 

This new work is very close to the Death of St. Joseph in the Berlin Museum, 
a work certainly by Giannantonio. Thus, although his brother had been dead 
a long time, Francesco still follows his style in the pala of Roncegno and does 
not get his inspiration from his brother’s best works. Muraro pertinently 
reminds us that Giannantonio, according to craft and family tradition, was by 
birthright the head of the atelier. From our present day knowledge it would 
appear that it was he who was the leading hand in the representation of the 
human figure and also responsible for the creation of the organ parapet of the 
church of the Archangel Raphael. 

However, we must not forget that this guild necessarily brought about a 
close collaboration between the two brothers. It is a present day tendency to 
distinguish in a joint work the contribution of each individual. This attitude 
does not correspond with the artistic conception of the time. Therefore we 
must refrain from a too hasty conclusion. The dryness, the rather conven- 
tional aspect of the Roncegno pala is not yet a definitive proof of the lesser 
contribution of Francesco in the field of figure representation. This same guild 
must have led the artists to treat differently the works for a Venetian church 
(probably well paid) from those ordered by a humble village church. The 
nature of the commission brings about a closely related style between the 
Roncegno pala and the Berlin Death of St. Joseph. Yet this kinship does not 
exclude the fact that Francesco also used a free and brilliant style, as in the 
organ parapet of the Archangel Raphael church. 

Thus the contribution of this exhibition was particularly rich. It presented 
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an important ensemble of works, mostly unknown, and a very thorough 
study of their attributions which brought them that much closer to us. It is to 
be hoped that the Foundation Cini, as well as the Uffizi, which has for years 
under the guidance of Professor Giulia Sinibaldi worked towards the same end, 
will not stop mid-way. Indeed, it is through the publication of numerous 
similar collections that our knowledge of old drawings will widen. There is no 
doubt that in this domain the history of art has many fields to clear. As far as 
Italian art is concerned, in spite of the essential contributions, such as Beren- 
son’s Florentine Drawings, Hans and Erica Tietze’s Venetian Drawings, we know 
but a very limited number of works in comparison with the wealth contained 
in private and public collections. This situation still prevents us, when study- 
ing the stylistic qualities of the individual artists, from taking full advantage of 
the information which their graphic works could give us. 





ARCHIVES OF AMERICAN ART 


REPORT OF ACTIVITIES APRIL—JUNE, 1958 


RESENT at the second annual meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Archives 

of American Art, held in New York on June 20,1958, were Mrs. Edsel B. Ford, 

Vice-Chairman; Mr. Al Capp, Mr. Frank W. Donovan, Mr. Henry F. duPont, 
Mr. Lawrence A. Fleischman, Treasurer, Mr. Joseph H. Hirshhorn, Mr. Howard W. 
Lipman, Mr. E. P. Richardson, Director, and Mr. Paul L. Grigaut, Secretary. Unable to 
attend were Mr. Charles F. Moore Jr., President, Mrs. Elizabeth Firestone Willis, Senator 
J. W. Fulbright, and Mr. Vincent Price. The meeting opened with the election of 
officers for the coming year. They are: Mr. Fleischman, Chairmen; Mrs, Ford and Mr. 
Price, Vice-Chairman; and Mr. Donovan, Treasurer. 

Mr. Richardson gave a report on the accomplishments of the Archives during the 
three years since their foundation, summarizing not only the impressive amount of 
material that has been recorded on microfilm in other institutions but also the substantial 
body of original documents that form the Archives’ own collection. He also outlined a 
basic program for the future. Miss Mary Bartlett Cowdrey, Archivist for the New York 
area, reviewed her work in that area. 


NEW YORK COMMITTEE 

Since the intention of the Archives is eventually to include the entire geographic area 
of the United States and those European art centers in which there has been the greatest 
concentration of American artists, a basic division has long seemed necessary in planning 
the work: New England, the Middle Atlantic States, the South, the Middle West, the 
Southwest, and the Pacific Coast. London, Paris, Florence and Rome were selected as 
the European art centers. 

The first regional committee was set up in New York City in the spring of 1958, its 
membership consisting of J. Dunscombe Colt, Stephen R. Currier, Albert Dorne, Lloyd 
Goodrich, Edgar Kaufmann, Jr., A. Hyatt Mayor, John Walden Myer, Andrew C. Ritchie, 
Edgar C. Schenck, James Thrall Soby, Mrs. Otto L. Spacth and three Archives Trustees, 
Mrs. Willis, Mr. Hirshhorn and Mr. Lipman. At the initial meeting, held on June 18, it 
was decided as a first step to obtain on microfilm and sound tape such records as corres- 
pondence, notebooks, spoken reminiscences, of the outstanding American artists of the 
contemporary scene. 


ADDITIONS TO THE FEINBERG COLLECTION 

Another important gift has been presented to the Archives by Charles E. Feinberg of 
Detroit to supplement his previous generous donations of artists’ letters. In this group 
there are eighty-nine items representing twenty-seven individuals ranging from Copley, 
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West and Trumbull through Morse, Bierstadt and Eastman Johnson to Sargent and 
Whistler. Of particular significance to us is a letter from Rembrandt Peale in which 
reference is made to the artist’s equestrian portrait of Washington, for Mr. Feinberg had 
presented us with another Peale letter dealing with the same subject last year. Also of 
value to students of the period is Copley’s receipt made out to Mr. Boydell for the 
amount of one hundred sixty-four pounds five shillings as the balance of eight hundred 
pounds for the Death of Major Pierson. 

The four Benjamin West letters were particularly welcome, not only because of the 
importance of their author and the beautiful legibility of the handwriting, but because 
they deal so specifically with matters of interest to art historians. West writes, for instance, 
on April 22, 1819, to Sir John Leicester, sending cards from the President and Council of 
the Royal Academy as a token of their respect at Sir John’s forming a gallery of “Pictures 
by British Pencils” and opening it to public view. In yet another letter West expresses 
his concern at having arrangements so organized at the opening of an exhibition that 
the Duke of Gloucester and the Duke of Cambridge will arrive at different times in 
order “not to interfere with each [other].” 

Thomas Ball in a letter from Florence dated 1888 discusses at some length the pros 
and cons of classical robes as opposed to contemporary costume for a proposed statue of 
Daniel Webster. There is also a nice personal touch in a note of Louis Orr’s, in which he 
explains that his interest in the Romanesque church at St. Gilles was less profound than 
his enthusiasm for the charms of Mlle. Chaumette, who later became his wife. 


MICROFILMING PROGRAM 
Thanks to a welcome gift from Ward Melville, Bartlett Cowdrey will be able to 


include in her microfilming activities the William S$. Mount papers at the Suffolk 
Museum, Stony Brook, Long Island, which Mr. Melville founded. Work has been 
resumed at the Downtown Gallery, whose files of artists previously connected with 


the gallery were recorded last winter. 


MrriAM LucKER LESLEY, Archivist 





A CHATEAU IN THE COUNTRY 


By FREDERICK A. SWEET 


(A chapter from a forthcoming book, “Miss Mary Cassatt, Impressionist from 


Pennsylvania)” 


N 1893 Mary Cassatt and her mother moved into Chateau de Beaufresne, 

which had taken some time to do over but was at last ready for them and 

continued to be a much-beloved country house until Mary Cassatt died 
there in 1926. Beaufresne was a seventeenth century manor house, furnished 
in a liveable way with a mixture of old furniture and well-upholstered pieces 
which added greatly to their comfort. Mary Cassatt appreciated fine antiques, 
but never at Beaufresne nor in the Paris apartment on the rue de Marignan 
was she at all interested in a “period” salon. A perfectly appointed Louis XVI 
drawing-room would have been completely artificial to her way of thinking. 
She had around her the things she liked, and hung on the walls the pictures 
she liked: Impressionist canvases by Monet, Pissarro and Degas; a Cézanne; 
and Japanese prints, perhaps a hundred of them, chosen for their pictorial 
interest, not because they were rare items or in perfect condition. There were 
also Persian miniatures in her collection and her taste was so advanced that 
she had an appreciation for the extravagance of the Baroque and owned a 
notable canvas, The Toilet of Venus by een Vouet (1590-1649) (Carnegie 
Institute), which she bought in Paris in 1904. (Fig. 3) 

From the road, Beaufresne is seen across a long grassy forecourt, on either 
side of which is a driveway and masses of trees. Built of mellowed pinkish-red 
brick, the house has three stories, each of which is separated by a band of 
chalky-white marble. The facade has a pediment spanning the central three 
windows; at each side are hexagonal towers surmounted by open belfries. 
All the windows in the first two stories have gray-white blinds. This was once 
a hunting lodge, a dependency of a much larger establishment in the neighbor- 
hood, and was built at the time of Louis XIII, but the left tower is said to be 
even older. The entrance is not, as one would expect, in the center of the 
symmetrical facade but towards the left, leading to a rather small stair hall, 
with the kitchen to the left and at the right a large dining-room with a circular 
drawing-room beyond, and at the end of the house what Mary Cassatt called 
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her “painting room.” Across the garden side is a nineteenth century addition, 
a giassed-in gallery which served as an informal living-room and had a beauti- 
ful view out over the wide lawn. Here Mary Cassatt used to serve coffee after 
lunch and enjoyed discussing art and politics with her frequent guests. Along 
the inner wall of the ¢g gallery were massed many of her Japanese prints, and on 
tables were pieces of Venetian glass. Upstairs there are six bedrooms, one of 
the smallest of which was Miss Cassatt’s, and two primitive bathrooms with 
tin tubs. The servants had rooms under the third floor mansard roof. Much 
of the furniture, especially in the drawing-room and bedrooms, was Empire, 
left there by the de Grasse family’ from whom Mary Cassatt bought Beaufresne. 
The simple lines of this style, very unfashionable at the time, appealed to her 
taste and she liked to paint the bedroom pieces apple-green. Furniture held in 
such general disfavor was most inexpensive, therefore in painting it there was 
no thought that valuable antiques were being defaced. 

There were about forty-five acres in the estate, much of it in the wide 
expanse of garden and lawns. Great chestnut trees grew about the grounds 
and Lombardy poplars bordered the long narrow pool. Outside the gallery 
were enormous rosebushes. There were fruit trees and a vegetable garden 
where Mary Cassatt enjoyed growing such unusual things as American corn 
and eggplant. At one side of the house, scarcely visible, were the farm build- 
ings, hot frames for tomatoes and strawberries, stables, a carriage house and, 
after 1906, a garage for the Renault limousine. 

Whether Mary Cassatt was in the “galerie” of Beaufresne or in her salon 
on the rue de Marignan, she enjoyed brilliant conversation and knew many 
people who were good foils for her. Although she was capable of annihilating 
many people, she could not stand up to Degas, who did at times, as she said, 
“demolish” her. He was the most intellectual of the painters she knew and, 
despite their many tiffs, offered her the greatest stimulation. She entertained 
Clémenceau, Marcel Cachin, Jacques-Emile Blanche, George Moore, Stéphane 
Mallarmé, Ambroise Vollard and Berthe Morisot, who was a sort of friendly 
rival, and Violet Paget, the English friend of Sargent who wrote under the 
pseudonym Vernon Lee. Various other artists came to Mary Cassatt’s in 
small informal groups, but it is a mistake to think that she conducted in any 
sense a Salon. 

Being extremely interested in politics, she frequently held sessions at 
Beaufresne when a local election was coming up and indicated in no uncertain 
terms what policies should be and whom should be elected. Her influence in 
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local affairs was considerable. She was very much respected in the community 
and looked up to as the “lady of the manor.” Mary Cassatt’s growing repu- 
tation as an artist was fully appreciated by her country neighbors and they 
realized that the same determination and purposefulness that she applied to 
her art was also applied to the organization of her household and, in so far as 
possible, to directing the political tenure of her domain. 

Feeling ran high in France during the nineties over the Dreyfus case which 
had reverberations all over the world. Both political and racial problems were 
involved and all France was divided into anti-Dreyfus or those on his side, 
the dreyfusards. Alfred Dreyfus (1859-1935), an army officer, was appointed 
in 1894 to the Ministry of War but soon after was arrested on the charge of 
betraying military secrets, was tried and sentenced to life imprisonment on 
Devil’s Island. His guilt was based on a compromising letter, supposedly in 
his handwriting, but later proved to have been written by another officer, 
Major Esterhazy, who was tried but acquitted, as high officials did not wish 
to acknowledge their error. Emile Zola then wrote his famous J’accuse, an 
open letter to the President of the French Republic denouncing this action and 
demanding the release of the falsely-accused Dreyfus. Public opinion was 
raised to fever pitch and no one was more militantly in favor of Dreyfus’ 
release than Mary Cassatt. Her great sense of justice was aroused. Degas, on 
the other hand, took the opposite view, that held generally by the old-line 
French aristocracy, thus setting up a great bone of contention between himself 
and Mary Cassatt. Not until 1906 was Dreyfus completely cleared and all 
honors restored to him. 

Mary Cassatt had a love of animals and kept a horse until her vision became 
impaired around 1914. Although not able to ride after her accident in 1888, 
she continued to drive horses and retained her devoted coachman Pierre. 
She had a passion for small dogs and raised Belgian griffons, some of which 
she brought to America to present to relatives. Mary Cassatt’s last photograph, 
taken in the gallery at Chateau de Beaufresne at eighty-one, shows her holding 
her favorite griffon, Gamin. 

Her first experience with these tiny dogs had been somewhat disarming. 
In Brussels she purchased from a famous kennel a puppy purporting to be a 
prize griffon, but as time went on it grew to strange proportions and turned 
out to be a King Charles spaniel. Undaunted she tried again with more success, 
for to appease her the kennel sent a truly choice griffon with his own brush 
and comb, a raincoat, an overcoat and a pocket handkerchief. She later gave 
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this elegantly equipped specimen, Nippo or Napoleon Bonaparte, to her 
young niece Ellen Mary, daughter of her brother Gardner. 

Miss Cassatt lived comfortably in a well-staffed house, and yet for that day 
her retinue was modest according to those of big French houses or those of 
her two brothers in Philadelphia. Mathilde did her hair every morning and 
helped her dress; she was also the general supervisor of the household, what 
the French call the gouvernante. There were also a cook, a housemaid and a 
chambermaid, three gardners, the coachman Pierre who, after 1906, became 
chauffeur. For all her comforts and service she never allowed her devotion 
to her art to lag as she worked eight hours a day in her studio and spent many 
evenings at drawing. Although she could not paint by artificial light, much 
of her finest draughtsmanship was achieved in the evening, as one can see from 
the many prints which show people under lamplight. Her ability to accomplish 
the seemingly impossible was due to the fact that she was truly dedicated to the 
work of a serious artist and yet lived the life of a well-to-do, cultivated 
American and kept up all the appurtenances of gracious living. George Biddle, 
the well-known Philadelphia painter, who was a close, yet much younger 
friend, said of her: “She drew that almost impossible line between her social 
life and her art, and never sacrificed an iota to either. Socially and emotionally 
she remained the prim Philadelphia spinster of her generation.” 

Any deviation from good manners and the slightest failure to meet her 
standards aroused her indignation, yet on growing older she became more 
and more opinionated and was capable of the most broad profanity when 
certain subjects were mentioned. One of these was Woodrow Wilson whom 
she would, in any case, have disliked for being a Democrat, as she adhered 
strictly to a Philadelphia “Main Line” Republican point of view. George 
Biddle also remarked, “She was one of the most vital, high-minded, dedicated 
and prejudiced human beings I have ever known, and had a strong influence 
on me as a student.” 

Mary Cassatt enjoyed good food and served the best of wines. In the country 
she kept trout in the pond which guests fished for and had served to them. 
While in Paris she enjoyed fine restaurants, and when she discovered an 
especially pleasing dish, sent Mathilde to the restaurant to sample the speciality 
and had her teach the cook how to make it. She held her servants to a strict 
routine and was easily angered by any lapse. She never smoked and no women 
ever smoked in her house. 

Home remedies and odd cures fascinated her and in this she was like an 
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old-fashioned country woman. Mallarmé wrote to Berthe Morisot in 1891: 


If either one of you has hayfever, I recommend that you have M. Dejouy’ 
bring you the “Corbelic smoke ball,” of Miss Cassatt (whatever that is, I can 
hear him say), Geneviéve finds it a marvel. 


She dressed extremely well in a tailored manner, went to the best Paris 
dressmakers, such as Doucet, Redfern or Le Ferriére and to Reboux for big 
hats with plumes and aigrettes and often bought dresses at Paquin sales for 
her models as she liked the flowing lines. Her shoes were made in England 
as she considered French footgear too frivolous. She liked to wear long 
amethyst chains with a lorgnette and had a passion for old jewelry. Very 
aristocratic in bearing, she was once mistaken by two young Royalists for the 
Comtesse de Paris. 

Armand Delaporte, her chauffeur in later years, said of her: 


Mlle. Cassatt was strong willed in character, voice strong, dry and at the 
same time sympathetic. In manner very, very elegant and distinguished, 
impeccable in dress and in the best taste, very charitable, kind hearted, one 
never extended a hand to her in vain, especially for the blind to whom she 
gave a great deal. I myself distributed a great deal of money on her behalf 
to the blind. The poor and beggars of whom there were a lot at that time 
were lavishly fed at Miss Cassatt’s at her Chateau de Beaufresne. The servants 
both indoor and outdoor were happy with her and all loved her. Mlle. was 
very fond of animals, especially horses. Mlle. never drove a car but on the 
other hand in the period of horses she always drove her horse or her two 
horses in tandem, having with her her old coachman Pierre. She also loved 
flowers, above all roses. She always had two massive bushes in front of the 
Chateau of which she was very proud. No one ever had the right to cut a 
rose. She did this herself when she wished to make a gift and even though 
blind she knew the color. 


Mary Cassatt had several neighbors in the country of whom she was 
especially fond. About three miles away was Villotran, an eighteenth century 
chateau and beautiful park belonging to a French family named Mellon. She 
used to take her nieces there in summer time to tea, which was put in a donkey 
cart, escorted through the gardens and served by two footmen in a temple 
d'amour. Another close friend was Octave de Sailly who lived in Chateau de 
Pouilly a short distance from Beaufresne. His children, Agnes and Jean de 
Sailly, posed for Mary Cassatt as children. They recall that when she came to 
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call on their parents she insisted upon remaining in her car, which meant that 
they all had to stand around, but they were so fascinated by her personality 
that they did not mind. Posing for Mary Cassatt, they said, was fun as she 
kept them amused with books and toys but they were driven to distraction 
by her Belgian griffons nipping at their ankles. 

One of the village women, Mme. Pinault (Reine Lefebure), also recalls 
posing for Mary Cassatt from 1901 to 1903 when she was sixteen and seven- 
teen. “Notre Mlle.,” as they all called her, “always wore a white blouse while 
painting. She was serious but not severe, though I must say at times she was 
difficult. It was hard to pose at first but became easier when I got used to it.” 

From their earliest days in Paris the Cassatts had seen a great deal of their 
cousin Mrs. Riddle, her daughter Mrs. Thomas Scott and her grandson Edgar 
Scott. In 1899 Edgar, by then a mature man, was at the American Embassy 
in Paris and lived on the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne, where his son Edgar 
was born. Mary Cassatt came to see the baby, completely terrified young 
Mrs. Scott, who was scared to death of this austere “old” woman, looked the 
baby over carefully, said nothing until on her way out she remarked, “I'll 
write his grandmother that he has beautiful ears.” 

Mary Cassatt’s mother, who had for so long been an invalid and caused the 
family such anxiety, died at Chateau de Beaufresne on October 21, 1895, at 
seventy-nine. For virtually eighteen years, ever since her parents and Lydia 
first came to live in Paris, Mary Cassatt had been restricted by the demands 
and the needs of a semi-invalid family. In retrospect it is extraordinary to 
realize the body of work she accomplished in this household. Months of her 
time were spent in Divonne, southern France, Spain or the Isle of Wight in the 
interests of her family’s health, periods during which she could not work, 
and weeks at a time were used up in exhaustive search for new apartments 
or for summer villas during their numerous moves undertaken in the interests 
of better living conditions or better climate for the invalid Mrs. Cassatt and 
Lydia. 

Even though her two brothers and their families came abroad frequently, 
she no longer had relatives in France. Not by nature gregarious, she had a 
rather limited circle of friends and was very much by herself and by now, 
just past fifty, was very much of a confirmed spinster, set in her ways, and 
had no one to think about but herself. As a result she spent much more time 
in travel. 

In the fall of 1895, at the time of Mrs. Cassatt’s death, the Gardner Cassatts 
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came to Europe for two years. Young Gardner was then nine, his sisters 
Eugenia six and Ellen Mary a year and a half. Mary Cassatt spent part of the 
winter with her brother and family on the rue de Marignan and enjoyed doing 
pastels of the children; two of Ellen Mary were done at this time. She loved 
little children, especially her young relatives, but as she got older she tired 
more easily and was glad to have the visit end. 

During the season of 1897-98 the Gardner Cassatts had a yacht, Eugenia, 
and started out on a Mediterranean cruise. Their sister Mary came aboard 
equipped with a whole new wardrobe for yachting, accompanied by 
Mathilde who always went with her as lady’s maid. Miss Cassatt became so 
violently seasick when they were only a few miles out that they had to put in 
at Toulon and let her off. While the yacht was anchored off Marseilles, the 
British Royal yacht was anchored beside them. Queen Victoria arrived 
and set out to find out what the erring Edward Prince of Wales was up to. 

In the meantime in the summer of 1895, the Alexander Cassatts had taken 
a North Cape cruise on the chartered yacht Star, and in January 1896, abroad 
again, they rented a dahabeah for a trip up the Nile, traveling back through 
Italy, Germany, France and England and returning to America in May. 

With these constant trips of her brothers, Mary Cassatt had been able to 
see one or the other of them every year since her mother’s death but in 
1898-1899 she decided to visit America, her first trip home since the Franco- 
Prussian War. From a note in the Philadelphia Ledger the extent of appreciation 
of Mary Cassatt in America as an artist was well confirmed: 


Mary Cassatt, sister of Mr. Cassatt president of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
returned from Europe yesterday. She has been studying painting in France 
and owns the smallest Pekingese dog in the world. 


She stayed with her brother Gardner in their town house and did pastels of 
two of his children, Ellen Mary and little Gardner. 

During the time that Mary Cassatt was visiting America, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gardiner Greene Hammond of Boston commissioned her to paint their 
children. Mrs. Hammond had asked John Singer Sargent whom he would 
suggest to do portraits of the children and Sargent replied that Miss 
Cassatt, who by chance was visiting in America, would be the best person. 
Sargent had painted Mr. Hammond in 1895 and was to do his wife eight years 
later. At length Mary Cassatt agreed to come to Boston during the fall, stayed 
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at the Vendome and went every day with her dog to the Hammond house at 
261 Clarendon Street. A temporary studio was set up in one of the parlors 
from which the parents were rigorously excluded. Frances Lathrop Hammond, 
age four (Mrs. McKinley Helm), posed first and was followed by her two 
brothers, Gardiner Greene Hammond III and George Fiske Hammond, who 
posed together. After completing these two commissioned portraits, Miss 
Cassatt saw Gardiner coming down the staircase one day with his nurse on 
the way to the Public Garden dressed in a green caped coat and a George 
Washington tricorne hat. She was so enchanted by his costume that she asked 
him to pose in it and gave the portrait to his parents. 

While in Boston Mary Cassatt spread the word about the Impressionist 
painters, or our “little band of Independents” as she called their group. Ata 
series of dinner parties the Hammonds gave for her she urged the collecting 
of French art. When questioned about Sargent, who had just preceded her 
in Boston where he was such a god, she said, “What Sargent wants is fame 
and great reputation.” 

Her opinions on cultural conditions there are given in a letter to Miss Pope: 


I assure you when I was in Boston and they took me to the library and 
pointed with pride to all the young ones devouring books, and that without 
guidance taking up all sorts of ideas of other people, I thought how much 
more stimulating a fine museum would be. It would teach all those little 
boys who had to work for a living to admire good work and give the desire 
to be perfect in some one thing. I used to protest that all the wisdom of the 
world is not between the pages of books and never did I meet anyone in the 
Boston Museum’ where the state the pictures are in is a disgrace to the 
Directors. 


As to the Havemeyers’ collection about which you feel so strongly, I 
consider they are doing a great work for the country in spending so much 
time and money in bringing together such works of art; all the great public 
collections were founded by private individuals. 


In March Mary Cassatt went to Naugatuck, Connecticut to visit the Whit- 
temores, who had commissioned her to do portraits of various members of 
their family. The finest was the elderly Mrs. John Howard Whittemore which 
she called Portrait of a Grand Old Lady. Done in pastel in various tones of gray, 
the portrait is both well organized and distinguished. She also did Mrs. Harris 
Whittemore with her daughter Helen, and the Boy with Golden Curls (Harris 
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Whittemore, Jr.). John Howard Whittemore had met Mary Cassatt in Paris 
in 1892, introduced by his first cousin Mrs. Clinton Peters (Adele Bacon), 
whose husband was an artist. He had gone to Paris to study with Gérome 
and Lefébvre and later ran art classes in New York. While in Naugatuck Mary 
Cassatt met the Pope family, whose daughter Theodate became perhaps her 
most intimate younger friend. During her visit she became fascinated by the 
beautiful setting of a shutdown factory at Beacon Falls and urged the Whit- 
temores to acquire it and transform it into a unique sort of country house. 
The distressing fact that the factory was closed due to the depression seems 
not to have impressed her. 

While in America Mary Cassatt visited her various relatives in Philadelphia. 
On one occasion she went to the house of her cousin Mrs. Fisher and scoffed 
at a painting hanging in the drawing-room which the family had confidently 
believed was a Poussin. Mary Cassatt indicated in no uncertain terms that it 
was not. 

After returning to France Mary Cassatt went to Chateau de Beaufresne and 
spent the winter there, as she had undertaken a considerable amount of 
renovation. “You would not know Beaufresne again,” she wrote to Mrs. Pope 


April 7, 1900, 


I have done more plumbing, another bathroom, I hope I am now nearly 
up to the American standard. I need not say that I am so far beyond my 
French neighbors that they think I am demented. Now that my lawns have 
all been properly turned over and leveled and walks designed and made, I 
have gone into roses. I have over a thousand planted. There is nothing like 
making pictures with real things. 


Paris has changed, the fine opening from the Champs-Elysées through the 
Invalides [Avenue Alexandre III] and the new bridge add much to our part 
of the town and the exhibition‘ is going to be very fine. 


In 1900 all the Gardner Cassatts went abroad for the summer and visited 
Mary Cassatt at Chateau de Beaufresne. Ellen Mary, then six, fell into the 
pool the moment they got there. The Alexander Cassatts were also abroad 
again and went to Bad Homburg for Aleck’s health. In July Ed Cassatt was 
made Military Attaché in London and his daughter Lois visited Beaufresne in 
September, just at the age of six. While she was at Beaufresne, Ed and Emily 
were at the Meurice in Paris and his parents stopped on their way back from 
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Germany at the Castiglione. The Havemeyers were also in Paris in 1900 so 
Mary Cassatt had a great visitation of friends and relatives. 


1 Count de Grasse of Revolutionary fame was a relative. 

2 Jules Dejouy, a lawyer, cousin of the Manets. 

3 The Museum of Fine Arts was at this time still in its antiquated quarters on Copley Square. They abandoned this in 1908, 
moved into the new building which was being erected out on Huntington Avenue and the old building was torn down 
to make way for the Copley Plaza Hotel. 

* Paris Exposition of 1900. The Avenue Alexandre III gave access to the Grand Palais and Petit Palais, both constructed 


for this occasion. 





ACCESSIONS OF 
AMERICAN AND CANADIAN MUSEUMS 


JANUARY-MARCH, 1958 


ANCIENT ART 
* Indicates object is illustrated 


EGYPTIAN 

Figure of a Sacred Ibis. Late Dynastic, ca. 500-300 B.C. 
Bronze and wood, H. 16'/2”; L. 20'/2”. William 
Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas City. 

Herdsmen with Cattle. Old Kingdom, IV or V Dynasty, 
ca. 2560 B.C. Limestone, low relief, H. 16'/2”; 
W. 46”; Th. 4'/2”. Worcester Art Museum. 

* Lion. Alexandria, ca. 200 B.C. White marble. Seattle 
Art Museum. 

Relief bearing inscription of IR-EN-RA and IHY. 
Ca. 2780-2280 B.C. Limestone, H. 18”; L. 37!/2”. 
The Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond. 


GREEK 
Black Figured Amphora, with handles. VI century B.C. 
H. 13”; W. 13” with handles. The Denver Art 
Museum. 
Horse Head. Magna Graecia, ca. 500 B.C. Marble, 
H. 12”; L. 16”; W. 4”. The Virginia Museum of 
Fine Arts, Richmond. 


MEXICAN 

* Warrior with Bowl. Mixtec. Gold, H. 2'/4”. Seattle 
Art Museum. 

*Warrior and Wife (pair of figures). Tarascan, ca. 
A.D. 300. Terracotta, H. 21”. The North Carolina 
Museum of Art, Raleigh. 

Man and *Woman (pair). Lxtlan, Tarascan. Red 
earthenware, man: H. 8”; woman: H 6!/2”. Seattle 
Art Museum. 


PERSIAN 
Twelve Luristan Bronzes, including finials, pins, 
weapons and vessels. First millenium B.C. The 
Baltimore Museum of Art. 


ROMAN 
*Head of Marcus Aurelius. Ca. A.D. 175. Marble 
H.0.34 m. The Art Museum, Princeton University. 
Head of an Old Man. Republican, ca. 50 B.C. Marble, 
H. 103/4”. The Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, 
Richmond. 
* Roman Gladiator Cup. Inscribed M: Licinivs Dicevs-F, 
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2nd half of ist century A.D. Glass, H. 33/4”. The 
Corning Museum of Glass, Corning, N.Y. 


SUMERIAN 

Foundation Figure of Shul-Gi, King of Ur, Sumer and 
Akkad. Ca. 2100 B.C. (3rd Dynasty of Ur). Bronze, 
H. 93/3”. The Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, 
Richmond. 

Head of a Bull. Ca. 2500 B.C. Limestone, H. 4'/2”; 
W. 31/2”; D. 44/2”. The Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts, Richmond. 


MEDIEVAL ART 


PAINTING 


ITALIAN 
Enthroned Madonna and Child. Ambrogio Lorenzetti, 
early 14th century. Tempera on panel, H. 213/4”; 
W. 10'/2”. Los Angeles County Museum. 


SCULPTURE 


FLEMISH 
* Standing Apostle. 14th century. Marble, H. 19"/4’. 
The University of Michigan Museum of Art. 


FRENCH 
Head of Youthful Male Saint. Ca. 1400. Limestone 
with polychromy, H. 11”. Los Angeles County 
Museum. 
St. Tecla. 15th century. Limestone, H. 0.61 m. The 
Art Museum, Princeton University. 


GERMAN 
*Two Saints, possibly Jerome and Gregory. Swabian, 
attri. to Joerg Syrlin the Younger, ca. 1500. Wood, 
H. 20’; W. 20”; D. 7”. The University of Michigan 
Art Museum. 


MEXICAN 
Aztec Stone Corn Goddess. Ca. 1400-1520. Stone carv- 
ing, H. 17”; W. 83/4”. The Denver Art Museum. 


DECORATIVE ARTS 


CERAMICS 
* Bowl. Nishapur, Persia, ca. 9th century. Earthenware, 





Tor: 1. Roman Gladiat ip. 2nd half 1st 
century A.D. The Corning Museum of 
Glass, Corning, N.Y. 2. Head of Marcus 
jurelius. Ca. A.D. 175. The Art Museum, 
Princeton University. 3. Ewer. Persian, 
early 14th century. The Baltimore Museum 
of Art. 





CENTER: 1. Figure of a Warrior. Tarascan, 
ca. A.D. 300. The North Carolina Museum 
of Art, Raleigh. 2. Warrior with Bou 
Mixtec. Seattle Art Museum. 3. Figure of a 
Woman. Tarascan, ca. A.D. 300. The North 
Carolina Museum of Art, Raleigh 


Bottom: 1. Frog. Aztec 3th to sth 
century. Seattle Art Museum. 2. Bowl 
Nishapur, ca. gth century. Seattle Art Mu- 
seum. 3. Dance Headdress with Carrying Yoke 
French Guinea, Baga Tribe. The Baltimore 
Museum of Art. 





Tor: 1. Figure of a Womar 


Lxtlan. Seattle Art Museum 


tian, ca. 200 B.C. Seattle Art 
Ivory Plaque. French, tst half 14th century. 


The Toledo Museum of Art 


stle. Flemish, 14th 


Swabian. University 


Bottom: 1. St. Jerome. Ordonez workshop, 
1§20-1§25. The Walters Art Gallery, 


Baltimore. 2. Reliquary Chasse. French, 13th 
century. The Toledo Museum of Art. 3. 
St. Gregorius. Ordonez workshop, ca. 1520- 

5. The Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore. 





cubistic bird decoration, yellow glaze, Diam. 9'/4”. 
Seattle Art Museum. 

*Ewer. Iraq, early 14th century. Sultanabad ware, 
H. 8/2”. The Baltimore Museum of Art. 

*Frog with brown copal insets. Aztec, i3th-15th 
century. Pinkish tan limestone, H. 5’. Seattle Art 
Museum. 

Vase with painted serpent border decoration. Late 
Mayan. Tan earthenware, painted, H. 8”. Seattle 
Art Museum. 


IVORY 
*Plaque, part of a writing tablet. French (Paris), 1st 
half 14th century. H. 3!/4”; W. 17/3”. The Toledo 
Museum of Art. 


METAL 
Christ in Judgment. French (Limoges), ca. 1200. 
Champlevé enamel plaque, H. 93/3"; W. 5”. 
University of Michigan Museum of Art. 
Necklace. Byzantium, ca. VIII century A.D. Gold with 
stones, L. 9°; Diam. of center medallion, 3/4”. The 


Denver Art Museum. 


*Reliquary Chasse. French (Limoges), 13th century. 
Champlevé enamel on bronze, H. 47/3”; L. 5”. 
The Toledo Museum of Art. 


RENAISSANCE ART 


(Unless otherwise stated, all paintings listed are oil on canvas) 


PAINTING 


AMERICAN 

Anonymous, Portrait of John Cruger, Mayor of New 
York 1739-1744; Portrait of Anna Cruger, daughter 
of John Cruger. 1725-1730. H. 45°; W. 36” ea. 
The Museum of the City of New York. 

Audubon, JohnJames, Pekan or Fisher.1841.Watercolor, 
H. 18°; W. 30%. *Soft-Haired Squirrel facing left. 
Watercolor, H. 14”; W. 18!/2”. Soft-Haired Squirrel 
facing right. Watercolor, H. 111/46”; W. 16”. * Study 
of Tree Branch and Leaves. H. 21'/4"; W. 183/s”. 
The Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford. 

*Chapman, John Gadsby, The Lazy Fisherman. 1844. 
H. 25”; W. 30’. William Rockhill Nelson Gallery 
of Art, Kansas City. 

Cole, Thomas, Boston. H. 8'/2”; W. 12”. The Butler 
Institute of American Art, Youngstown. 

Field, Erastus Salisbury (attri. to), Joseph Moore and 
His Family. Ca. 1840. H. 823/4”; W. 933/s”. The 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

Gifford, Sanford Robinson, Sunset on the Hudson. 
1876. H. 8'/27; W. 15'/2%. The Wadsworth 
Atheneum, Hartford. 

—, *Lake Nemi. 1856-1857. H. 40”; W. 60”. The 
Toledo Museum of Art. 


Groll, Theodore, American Derby Day at Washington 
Park. 1893. H. 96”; W. 48°. The Chicago Historical 
Society. 

Harding, Chester, Daniel Boone. H. 20/4”; W. 14"/4”. 
The J. B. Speed Art Museum, Louisville. 

Hicks, Edward, Peaceable Kingdom of the Branch. Oil 
on panel, H. 36'/4”; W. 447/s”. William Penn's 
Grave. H. 253/4”; W. 297/s”. Yale University Art 
Gallery. 

Jarvis, John Wesley, Major General Jacob Jennings 
Brown. H. 42'/2°; W. 35”. The Corcoran Gallery 
of Art, Washington, D.C. 

Morse, Samuel F. B., Contadina, or Peasant Girl of 
Nattuno at the Shrine of the Madonna, H. 21/2"; 
W. 17'/4”. The Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, 
Richmond. 

*Peale, Titian Ramsay, Interior of Peale’s Museum. 
1822. Watercolor, H. 14°; W. 203/4”; The Detroit 
Institute of Arts. 

*Peto, John Frederick, The Fish House Door. H. 60’; 
W. 30°. The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts, Philadelphia. 

Prior, William Mathew (attri. to), Portrait of a Man. 
H. 27'/2°; W. 23°. The Robert Hull Fleming 
Museum, University of Vermont. 

Roesen, Severin, Boy with Still-Life. H. 40”; W. 30”. 
The Butler Institute of American Art, Youngstown. 

—, Still-Life with Fruit. H. 32'/2"; W. 47°. The 
Robert Hull Fleming Museum, University of 
Vermont. 

Sargent, John Singer, Meadow and Stream. Oil on 
board, H. 145/3”; W. 24'/4”. The Detroit Institute 
of Arts. 

—, The Sketchers. H. 22"; W. 28%. The Virginia 
Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond. 

Sully, Thomas, Hartman Bache; Sarah Franklin Bache, 
daughter of Benjamin Franklin. The Philadelphia 
Museum of Art. 

Trumbull, John, Portrait of Moses Rogers, Merchant 
and sea captain. 1806(?). H. 30°; W. 25”. The 
Museum of the City of New York. 

West, Benjamin, Mr. Osgood Lee. Ca. 1790. H. 29”; 
W. 24!/4”. The Denver Art Museum. 

—, *Paddington Passage. Panel, H. 39°; W. 56/2”. The 
Detroit Institute of Arts. 

Wyant, Alexander H., Forest Scene. H. 12”; W. 16”. 
The Montclair Art Museum. 

—, Landscape. H. 12°; W. 20°. The Butler Institute of 
American Art, Youngstown. 


DUTCH 
Hobbema, Meindert, Landscape with a Water Mill. 
1663-1668. Oil on panel, H. 333/4”; W. 45”. The 
Toledo Museum of Art. 
*Schlacken, Godfried, Reclining Venus and Satyr. Oil 
on panel, H. 95/3”; W. 12'/2”. The Wadsworth 
Atheneum, Hartford. 
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*Strij, Jacob van, Cattle and Shipping on the Maas, 
Dordrecht. Panel, H. 197/3*; W. 31”. The Wads- 
worth Atheneum, Hartford. 

Velde, Esaias van de, Summer Landscape (Road to 
Emmaus). Ca. 1612-1614. Oil on panel, H. 8'/s”; 
W. 129/16”. Allen Memorial Art Museum, Oberlin 
College. 


ENGLISH 

Cotes, Francis, The Honorable Elizabeth Booth. 1764. 
H. 291/27; W. 24'/4”. The Denver Art Museum. 

*Marshall, Benjamin, Sam with Sam Chifney Up. 
H. 40”; W. 50”. Sailor with Mr. Thomas Thornhill. 
H. 40”; W. 50”. Henry E. Huntington Library 
and Art Gallery, San Marino, Calif. 

*Reynolds, Sir Joshua, Mrs. Nisbett as Circe. 1781. 
H.49!/4”; W.39!/2”. Smith College Museum of Art. 

Romney, George, Portrait of Richard Palmer. 1787. 
H. 28!/2”; W. 233/4”. Los Angeles County Museum. 


FLEMISH 
Rubens, Peter Paul, Pallas and Arachne. Oil on panel, 
H. 10'/2”; W. 15”. The Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts, Richmond. 


FRENCH 

*Boudin, Eugéne Louis, Fruit and Flowers. H. 26°; 
W. 343/3”. The Springfield Museum of Fine Arts, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Boullogne, Valentin de, A Musical Group. H. 39?/4”; 
W. 463/4”. The Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, 
Richmond. 

Courbet, Gustave, Chateau de Chillon. 1872 or 1873. 
H. 251/27; W. 3145/16”. Allen Memorial Art 
Museum, Oberlin College. 

—, *Landscape. H. 287/3°; W. 30°. The Montreal 
Museum of Fine Arts. 

*Delacroix, Eugéne, Henri IV Donnant la Régence a 
Marie de Médicis. 1835. H. 343/4”; W. 455/s”. Los 
Angeles County Museum. 

*Pissarro, Camille-Jacob, Portrait of Minette. 1872. 
H. 175/38”; W. 13/2” (sight). The Wadsworth 
Atheneum, Hartford. 

Renoir, Pierre-Auguste, Road at Wargemont. 1879. 
H. 317/3”; W. 39/3”. The Toledo Museum of Art. 

*Robert, Hubert, The Ruin. H. 955/3*; W. 77”. The 
City Art Museum of St. Louis. 

*Tissot, James, Amateur Circus. 1889. H. 58”; W. 
40'/4”. The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

Vallotton, Félix, La Foule. Oil on panel, H. 109/16”; 
W. 13/4”. Allen Memorial Art Museum, Oberlin 
College. 


GERMAN 
*Jawlensky, Alexis, Still-Life. Ca, 1896. Oil on board, 
H. 183/4”; W. 14!/4”. The North Carolina Museum 
of Art, Raleigh. 
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ITALIAN 

*Bassano, Leandro, Portrait of a Man. H. 27'/2”; W. 
21”. The Art Gallery of Toronto. 

Giaquinto, Corrado (assisted), Presentation in the 
Temple. Ca. 1755. H. 9’5*; W. 5°11". The Fogg 
Art Museum, Harvard University. 

Monaco, Lorenzo (attri. to). Madonna and Child in 
Glory, with Crucifixion above. Tempera on lancet- 
arch shaped panel of wood, H. 34”; W. 22!/4”. The 
Springfield Museum of Fine Arts, Springfield, Mass. 

Zucchero, Portrait of Elizabeth I of England. Oil on 
panel, H. 10°; W. 12”. The Royal Ontario Museum, 
Toronto. 


SPANISH 
*Goya, Francesco, The Marquesa de Santa Cruz as 
Euterpe, Muse of Lyric Poetry. 1805. H. 49/4”; 
W. 813/4”. Los Angeles County Museum. 


DRAWING 


AMERICAN 

Audubon, John James, Soft Haired Squirrel. 1841. 
Pencil, H. 153/3”; W. 20'/4”. The Wadsworth 
Atheneum, Hartford. 

Cheney, Seth Wells, nineteen drawings. The Cor- 
coran Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 

Copley, John Singleton: three studies for the Death of 
Chatham; one study for the Siege of Gibraltar; one 
study for Death of Major Pierson. Charcoal. Munson- 
Williams-Proctor Institute, Utica. 

* Whistler, James McNeill, Battersea Bridge. Pencil on 
paper, H. 103/4”; W. 14%. (sight). Albright Art 
Gallery, Buffalo. 


AUSTRIAN 
Klimt, Gustave, Reclining Girl. Pencil, 562 X 363mm. 
Allen Memorial Art Museum, Oberlin College. 


DUTCH 
Goyen, Jan van, Leaf from a Sketchbook. 1650. Black 
chalk with wash, 100 X 159 mm. Allen Memorial 
Art Museum, Oberlin College. 


FRENCH 
*Carpeaux, Jean-Baptiste, Burial of Atala. Pen and 
bistre, 172 X 222 mm. Allen Memorial Art Muse- 
um, Oberlin College. 
*Watteau, Jean-Antoine, Three studies of a Woman. 
Black, red and white chalk, H. 10/4”; W. 145/s”. 
The Art Institute of Chicago. 


GERMAN 
*Griinewald, Matthias, Study of Drapery. Ca. 1512. 
Black chalk on tan paper, H. 51/3”; W. 71/8”. Study 
for the lost Transfiguration. Smith College Museum 
of Art. 





Top: 1. FRANCESCO SUSINI, Eros, The Spring- Center: 1. St. John. Augsburg, 2nd _ half OTTO JACOB VAN STRIJ, Cattle and 
field Museum of Fine Arts, Springfield, 17th century. Allen Memorial Art Museun uipping on the Maas, Dordrecht. The Wads- 
Mass. 2. LEANDRO BASSANO, Portrait of a Man Oberlin Colleg 2 The Virgin Mar orth Atheneum, Hartford. 2. MEINDERT 
The Art Gallery of Toronto. 3. Child Augsburg, 2nd half 7th cc Allen HOBBEMA, Landscape with a Waterm The 
Hercules with Snakes. Italian, 16th century Memorial Art Musecun ct oll Toledo Museum of Art 

William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, 

Kansas City 








HUBER R 1 Rui } OTTO FRANCESC¢ DE GOYA Th 
biuterpe Los 


ounty Musecun 2. BENJAMIN 


Top: 1. GODFPRIED SCHLACKEN, Reclini CENTER: I 
Venus and Satyr. The Wadsworth Athe- City Art Museut t. Lou T te le Santa Cr 
neum, Hartford. 2. EUGENE DELACROIX REYNOLDS. Mp hett ‘ r} 

Henri IV Donnant la Reégence a Marie de College Museu rt \ uddingt Issa The Detroit Insti- 
Medicis. Los Angeles County Museun 





Tor: 1. BENJAMIN MARSHAL! with Sam CENTER: I. GUSTAVE COURBET, Landsca BOTTOM: I. HIRAM POWER Bust 1/ma 


Chitney Up. Henry E. Huntington Library The Montreal Museum of Fine Arts. 2 Hammond L’ Hommedieu. T) Detroit Insti- 


und Art Gallery, San Mari 2. BENJAMIN EUGENE BOUDIN, Fruit and I er The tute of Art jounyc ADSBY CHAPMAN, The 
] 


MARSHALL, Sailor with Mr. Thomas Thornhil Springfield Museum of Fine Arts, Spring Lazy Fisherman. William Rockhill Nelson 
Henry E. Huntington yrary and Art field, Mass Gallery of Art, Kansas City. THOMAS BALI 


Daniel Webster, The North Carolina Mu- 
seum of Art, Raleigh 


Gallery, San Marino 








Top: 1. JOHN JAMES AUDUBON, Study of Tree 
Branch and Leaves. The Wadsworth Athe- 
neum, Hartford SANFORD R. GIFFORD 
Lake Nemi. The Toledo Museum of Art 
3. JOHN JAMES AUDUBON,  Soft-Haired 
Squirrel Facing Left The Wadsworth 
Atheneum, Hartford. 


CENTER: I. JAMES TISSOT, Amateur Circus 


The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 2. JOHN 
FREDERICK PETO, The Fish House Door. The 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 


Philadelphia 


BOTTOM: I. CAMILLE PISSARRO, Portrait of 
Minette. The Wadsworth Atheneum, Hart- 
ford. 2. ALEXIS JAWLENSKY, Srill-Life. The 
North Carolina Museum of Art, Raleigh 








ITALIAN 
*Bartolommeo, Fra, Farmhouse and Farm Buildings 
(leaf from a sketchbook). Pen and ink, H. 11'/2”; 
W. 81/2”. The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
*Bartolommeo, Fra, Hermitage on Slope of Rocky 
Hill. Pen and ink, H. 117/16”; W. 8'/2”. The Art 


Institute of Chicago. 


SCULPTURE 


AMERICAN 
*Ball, Thomas, Daniel Webster. 1853. Bronze 
statuette, H. 30”. The North Carolina Museum of 
Art, Raleigh. 
*Powers, Hiram, Alma Hammond L’Hommedieu. 
Ca. 1850. Marble bust. The Detroit Institute of Arts. 


FLEMISH 
Anonymous, God the Father. Ca. 1500. Wood carving 
with traces of polychrome, H. 15’; with base 
19!/2”. The Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto. 


GERMAN 

*Anonymous, The Virgin Mary and St. John (from 
Crucifixion group). Augsburg, 2nd half 17th 
century. Gilt bronze, H. 19'/:16” (Mary); H. 95/5” 
(John). Allen Memorial Art Museum, Oberlin 
College. 

Anonymous, Mourning Female Figure. Bavarian(?), 
17th century. Wood, polychrome, H. 29”. Univer- 
sity of Michigan Art Museum. 


ITALIAN 

*Anonymous, Child Hercules with Snakes. 16th cen- 
tury. Bronze, H. 14°; W. 97/3”; D. 7”. William 
Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas City. 

Briosco, Benedetto, Mythological Subject. 16th century. 
Marble relief, H. 13”; W. 47”. The North Carolina 
Museum of Art, Raleigh. 

Canova, Antonio, Venus Italia. Marble, H. 18”. 
The Walker Art Center, Minneapolis. 

*Susini, Giovanni Francesco, Eros. Bronze statuette, 
H. 24”. The Springfield Museum of Fine Arts, 
Springfield, Mass. 


SPANISH 
*Ordofiez (workshop), St. Jerome with Lion; St. 
Gregorius Wearing Tiara. Ca, 1520-1525. Alabaster, 
H. 14”. ea. The Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore. 


DECORATIVE ARTS 


CERAMICS 
Covered Jar. French (Paris, Hanong Factory), 3rd 
quarter 18th century. Porcelain, H. 4”. The Detroit 
Institute of Arts. 
Two Plates from Swan Service. German (Meissen), 


modeled by J.J. Kaendler, 1737-1741. Porcelain, 
Diam. 13/2”. The Toledo Museum of Art. 


FURNITURE 

*Card Table. American, attri. to Duncan Phyfe. 
Mahogany. The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

*Draw-leaf Table. French, 2nd half 16th century. 
Walnut, Henri II style, H. 31'/2°; L. 56'/2”. The 
Toledo Museum of Art. 

Highboy. American, early 18th century. Pine, maple 
and poplar, H. 64'/2”; W. 40°; Th. 20°. Worcester 
Art Museum. 

Inlaid Work Table. American, early 19th century, 
Empire style. The Philadelphia Museum of Art. 

Standing Clock. French, Jean-Joseph de Saint-Germain. 

Ormolu, H. 39”. The Detroit Institute of Arts. 

Portable Altar in Carrying Case. Italian, Jacopo Ligozzi, 
1608. Wood, gilded and set with stones, H. 237; 
W. 13'/4”; D. 3"/4”; with painting: oil on copper, 
H. 10'/2”; W. 61/4”. Allen Memorial Art Museum, 
Oberlin College. 

*Side Chair. American (Pennsylvania). Walnut, 
Queen Anne Style, H. 40/2”; W. 195/s”; D. 16'/4”. 
The Henry Francis Du Pont Winterthur Museum, 
Winterthur. 


GLASS 

*Chandelier. English, ca. 1775-1780. Cut lead glass; 
30 lights in 3 tiers, H. 75°; W. 50°. The Toledo 
Museum of Art. 

*Flip Glass. American (attri. to Amelung’s New 
Bremen Glass Manufactory), 1788. Non-lead glass, 
H. 35/3”. The Henry Francis Du Pont Winterthur 
Museum, Winterthur. 

Goblet. German (Silesia), ca. 1730. Engraved glass 
with silver-mounted stem, H. 105/s”. The Toledo 
Museum of Art. 

Tea Caddies (pair). 1700-1725. Waterford glass. The 
Museum of the City of New York. 


IVORY 
Conversion of St. Paul. Domenikus and Franz Stain- 
hart, late 17th century. Piaque, H. 63/4”; W. 12°/s”. 
Seattle Art Museum. 


METAL 

*Couvre-Plat. French, Jacques Nicolas Roettiers, 1772. 
Silver, Diam. 9'/2”; H. 8”. The Detroit Institute 
of Arts, Elizabeth Parke Firestone Coll. 

Covered Sugar Bowl. American (Philadelphia), God- 
frey Shiving. Silver, H. 7'/4” (to top of finial). The 
Detroit Institute of Arts. 

Dish. English (London), Charles I, 1641. Silver, Diam. 
rim. 77/16”; H. 13/4”. Portland Art Museum. 

Double-lipped Sauceboats (pair). English (London), 
Pilleau Pére, 1734. Silver, H. 43/8”; L. 8'/2”%. Port- 
land Art Museum. 
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Indian Peace Medal. American, S. Ellis and J. Willson, 
1862. Silver, Diam. 2!/2”. The Detroit Institute of 
Arts. 

*Soup Tureen and Platter (ovai with 4 feet). French, 
Nicolas Fauconnier, 1787. Silver, H.12*/4”;L.154/2” 
(tureen); H. 13/3”; L. 181/2” (platter). The Detroit 
Institute of Arts, Firestone Coll. 

Nobleman and Attendants. Nigeria, Benin culture, 
16th-17th century. Bronze plaque, H. 14°/4’; 
W. 15!/2”. William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of 
Art, Kansas City. 

Teapot. American (Philadelphia) , Joseph and Nathaniel 
Richardson. Silver, H. 5” (to top of finial). The 
Detroit Institute of Arts. 


TEXTILES 

Battle of Sole-bay. English (probably from Mortlake), 
Thomas Pointz, 1688. Designs attri. to Willem 
van de Velde. Silk and wool tapestry, H. 11’; 
W. 15’4”. The Denver Art Museum. 

Panel. Indian, ca. 1700. Fine cotton worked with 
multicoiored silks in satin and other stitches, 
L. 11’2”; W. 76”. The Royal Ontario Museum, 
Toronto. 

Set of Curtains, valances and bases. English, early 18th 
century. Crewelwork; linen and cotton twill 
worked in colored wools, L. 74”. The Royal 
Ontario Museum, Toronto. 


WOOD 
*Dance Headdress with Carrying Yoke (Nimba). French 
Guinea, Baga Tribe, late 18th century. The Balti- 
more Museum of Art. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 
PAINTING 


AMERICAN 

*Berman, Eugene, Lions of the Arsenal, Venice. 
H. 25'/4”; W. 18”. The Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts, Philadelphia. 

Brook, Alexander, Fall. H. 12°; W. 16”. The Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia. 

Cicero, Carmen, The Fall. 1957. H. 48”; W. 60”. 
The University of Nebraska Art Galleries. 

Demuth, Charles, Man on Dock. Watercolor, H. 8”; 
W. 10'/2”. *Morning. Watercolor, H. 93/4”; W. 14”. 
The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
Philadelphia. 

Dodd, Lamar, Across the Bosphorus. H. 30”; W. 42”. 
The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
Philadelphia. 

Evergood, Philip, Threshold to Success. H. 68”; W. 36”. 
The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
Philadelphia. 

Francis, Sam, Big Red. 1953. H. 10’; W. 6’41/4”. 
Museum of Modern Art, New York. 
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Gottlieb, Adolph, Blast 1. 1957. H. 903/3”; W. 451/s”. 
Museum of Modern Art, New York. 

—, Blue at Night. H. 42°; W. 60”. The Virginia 
Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond. 

Hassam, Childe, Amagansett, Long Island, New York. 
1920. H. 20°; W. 30”. Munson-Williams-Proctor 
Institute, Utica. 

Henri, Robert, West Coast of Ireland. 1913. W. 267; 
L. 32”. The Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts. 

Kienbusch, William Austin, In Shore, Outer Sand 
Island. 1957. The Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford. 

—, Red Bush, Autumn—Dogtown, Cape Ann. 1954. 
Casein, H. 27”; W. 363/4”. The Montclair Art 
Museum. 

Knaths, Karl, Net Mender. H. 60°; W. 42’. Johnny 
Appleseed. H. 42°; W. 36”. The Phillips Gallery, 
Washington, D.C. 

—, *Winter Wharf. H. 40°; W. 50”. Whitney Muse- 
um of American Art, New York. 

Lawson, Ernest, Early Spring. L. 24”; W. 20’. The 
Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts. 

*Marca-Relli, Corrado, Odalisque. Oil and collage, 
H.5’6”; W.6'11”. The Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo. 

Maurer, Alfred H., Still-Life with Fruit Bowl. Gouache, 
H. 19°; W. 26”. The Montclair Art Museum. 

Morgan, Randall, Bay of Naples. 1956. H. 33'/2”; 
W. 451/4”. University of Nebraska Art Galleries. 

Mitchell, Joan, Hemlock. H. 917; W. 80°. Whitney 
Museum of American Art, New York. 

Oenslager, Donald, The Community Picnic. Design 
for stage setting for The American Way. Gouache 
and watercolor, H. 14%; W. 24”. The Virginia 
Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond. 

O'Keeffe, Georgia, New York—Night. 1929. H. 40'/s”; 
W. 19!/,”. University of Nebraska Art Galleries. 

*Shahn, Ben, Conversations. Watercolor on paper, 
H. 391/4”; W. 27”. Whitney Museum of American 
Art, New York. 

—, *Super Market. Watercolor, H. 263/4”; W. 40°/s”. 
The Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford. 

Sterne, Hedda, No. 3—1957. H. 82°; W. 50”. The 
Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond. 

Sterne, Maurice, Flowers. H. 22”; W. 24”. The J. B. 
Speed Museum, Louisville. 

Tobey, Mark, Blue and Rose. 1954. Watercolor on 
paper, H. 18”; W. 12”. University of Nebraska Art 
Galleries. 

Vickrey, Robert, Conversation. H. 26/3”; W. 46'/s”. 
Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute, Utica. 

Wyeth, Andrew, Hauling. Watercolor, H. 15”; W. 
241/4”. The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts, Philadelphia. 


AUSTRIAN 
Faistauer, Anton, Still-Life. Oil on canvas board, 
H. 247/3”; W. 177/s”. Allen Memorial Art Museum, 
Oberlin College. 





*Kokoschka, Oskar, Sposalizio. 1912. H. 411/s”; 
W. 243/4”. Allen Memorial Art Museum, Oberlin 
College. 

Schiele, Egon, Black Girl. 1911. Watercolor, H. 
17!"/16"; W. 127/16”. Allen Memorial Art Museum, 
Oberlin College. 


CANADIAN 
*Shadbolt, Jack Leonard, Flowers by a Pool. 1957. 
H. 285/3”; W. 36”. Seattle Art Museum. 


CHINESE 
Zao-Wou-Ki, Scéne Chinoise. 1951. The San Fran- 
cisco Museum of Art. 


DUTCH 
*Appel, Karel, Fire World. H. 6’3'/2”; W. 7’11”. The 
Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo. 
Smit, Philippe, The Innocent. H. 52°; W. 47’. The 
Springfield Museum of Fine Arts, Springfield, Mass. 


ENGLISH 
Bacon, Francis, Study for the Sphinx. 1953. H. 78/5”; 
W. 54”. Yale University Art Gallery. 
Spencer, Stanley, The Builders. H. 44°. W. 36'/s”. 
Yale University Art Gallery. 
*Tibble, Geoffrey, Ironing, 1946. H. 32'/2”; W. 26”. 
The Montreal Museum of Fine Arts. 


FRENCH 

Barré, Martin, Greenwich. 1957. H. 47'/4”; W. 783/4’. 
The Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum, New York. 

Bourdelle, Antoine, Apollo. 1919. Watercolor, 
H. 10'/4"; W. 73/4”. The Walker Art Center, 
Minneapo’'s. 

Buffet, Bernard, Antlers and White Candle. H. 39'/2"; 
W. 29°. Purple Fish on Grill. H. 38°; W. 76”. 
Sea Eggs with Checkered Cloth. H. 25°; W. 20'/2”. 
The San Francisco Museum of Art. 

—-, Self-Portrait. 1955. H. 38°; W. 51”. Los Angeles 
County Museum. 

Dufy, Raoul, Racing. Watercolor, H. 23'/4”; W. 
293/4”. The San Francisco Museum of Art. 

Léger, Fernand, Exit of the Ballet Russe. 1914. H. 
5353/4"; W. 39'/2”. Museum of Modern Art, 
New York. 

—, *Mural Painting. 1924-1925. H. 71°; W. 315/s”. 
Woman Holding a Vase. 1927. H. 5753/3”; W. 383/5”. 
The Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum, New 
York. 

Redon, Odilon, Orchidée Fantastique. Watercolor, 
H. 9!/3”; W. 6'/2”. The Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D.C. 

*Rouault, Georges, The Académicién. 1913-1915. 
H. 417/3”; W. 297/s”. The Art Institute of Chicago. 

*Soulages, Pierre, 3 Avril 54. H. 7653/4”; W. 511/4”. 
The Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo. 


GERMAN 
Ernst, Jimmy, Tomorrow Morning. H. 44'/2°; W. 
78'/2”. The Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, 
Richmond. 


ITALIAN 
Santomaso, Giuseppe, Blue Saddles. 1956. H. 64”; 
W. 51'/2”. University of Nebraska Art Galleries. 


MEXICAN 
Tamayo, Rufino, Seated Woman. 1945. Gouache, 
H.17”*; W.13” (sight). The Wadsworth Atheneum, 
Hartford. 


RUSSIAN 
Kandinsky, Wassily, Picture with an Archer. 1909. 
H. 69%; W. 57”. Museum of Modern Art, New 
York. 
Popova, Lyubov Sergeievna, Architectonic Painting. 
1917. H. 311/27; W. 385/s”. Museum of Modern 
Art, New York. 


SPANISH 
*Miré, Joan, Femme et oiseau dans la nuit. H. 51°; 
W. 64”. The Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo. 
Picasso, Pablo, Cock and Dog. 1921. H. 607/s”; 
W. 30'/3”. *First Steps. 1943. H. 51'/4”; W. 38/4”. 
Yale University Art Gallery. 


DRAWING 


AMERICAN 

Bellows, George Wesley, “I was Beatin’ ’is Face.” 
1913. Crayon, ink and pencil, H. 24'/4”; W. 18”. 
William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas 
City. 

Wood, Grant, untitled (woman and child). Charcoal 
on gesso panel, H. 20'/2”; L. 33”. The Syracuse 
Museum of Fine Arts. 


AUSTRIAN 
Kokoschka, Oskar, Nude. Ca. 1910. Pencil and 
watercolor, 441 < 303 mm. Allen Memorial Art 
Museum, Oberlin College. 


ENGLISH 

Paolozzi, Eduardo, St. Sebastian. 1957. Ink and gouache 
with collage, H. 13'/2”; W. 97/3”. The Solomon 
R. Guggenheim Museum, New York. 


SPANISH 
*Miré, Joan, August 1934. Gouache, H. 28”; W. 42/5”. 
The Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum, New 
York. 
—, untitled. 1949. Pen and ink on paper, H. 10’; 
W. 123/4”. University of Nebraska Art Galleries. 
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SCULPTURE 


AMERICAN 

*Chillida, Eduardo, From Within. 1953. Forged iron, 
H. 383/4”. The Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum, 
New York. 

Frazier, Bernard, Wounded Falcon. Ceramic stone- 
ware, volcanic ash glaze. The Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia. 

*Lachaise, Gaston, Torso. Bronze, H. 12”. Whitney 
Museum of American Art. 

*Lekakis, Michael, Dance. 1958. Sassafras wood, 
H. 30”. The Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum, 
New York. 

*Schiwetz, Berthold, Bird Formation. Bronze, H. 
423/3”. Worcester Art Museum. 


BELGIAN 
Minne, George, Standing Youth. White marble, 
H. 17%. Allen Memorial Art Museum, Oberlin 


College. 


ENGLISH 
*Hepworth, Barbara, Curved Form (Travalgan). 
Bronze, H. 36”; W. 27”. The Albright Art Gallery, 
Buffalo. 
*Paolozzi, Eduardo, St. Sebastian, No.2. 1957. Bronze, 


approx. H. 84/4”. The Solomon R. Guggenheim 
Museum, New York. 


FRENCH 
Bourdelle, Antoine, Elder Rembrandt. 1910. Bronze, 
H. 193/4”. The Walker Art Center, Minneapolis. 
Maillol, Aristide, Ile de France. 1910. Bronze, H. 48”. 
Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute, Utica. 
Richier, Germaine, Don Quichote au Moulin. Bronze, 
H. 20”. The San Francisco Museum of Art. 


GERMAN 
Marcks, Gerhard, Pomona (nude figure). 1932. 
Granite, H. 3’1'/2”. The Museum of Fine Arts, 

Boston. 


ROUMANIAN 
*Brancusi, Constantin, Muse. 1912. Marble, H. 17!/2*. 
The Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum, New 
York. 


DECORATIVE ARTS 


CERAMICS 
Jar and Plate. English, Bernard Leach. Ceramic 
stoneware, jar: H. 81/4”; plate: Diam. 12'/4”. The 
Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts. 








PABLO PICASSO, First Steps. Yale 
University Art Gallery. 2. GASTON LACHAISE, 
Torso. Whitney Museum of American Art, 
New York. 3. OSKAR KOKOSCHKA, Sposalizio. 
Allen Memorial Art Museum, Oberlin 


Top: 1. 


College. 


CENTER: I. BERTHOLD SCHIWETZ, Bird For- 
mation. Worcester Art Museum. 2. BEN 
SHAHN, Conversations. Whitney Museum 
of American Art, New York. 3. BARBARA 


HEPWORTH, Curved Form. Albright Art 
Gallery, Buffalo. 


BOTTOM: I. KARL KNATHS, Winter Wharf 
Whitney Museum of American Art, New 
York. 2. KAREL Appel, Fire World. Albright 


Art Gallery, Buffalo 





Top: 1. 
The 
New 


démicien 


EDUARDO 
Solomon R 
York. 2. GEORGES AULT, L’ 
The Art Institute of Chicago 
LEKAKIS, Dance. The Solomon 
Guggenheim Museum, New York 


CHILLIDA, From 


ROL 


MICHAEI 


I 


» 
4 


Within 
Guggenheim Museum, 


WeryReE ice“ 


Soe 


(CENTER I 
Solomon R 
York 
la Nuit 


JOAN MIRO, August 1934. The 


Museum, New 
et Oiseau dans 


Art Gallery, Buffalo 


Guggenheim 
2. JOAN MIRO, 
Albright 


Femme 


BOTTOM: I. PIERRE SOULAGES, 3 


April $4. 
Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo. 2. EDUARDO 
PAOLOZzZI, St. Sebastian, No. 2. The Solomon 
R. Guggenheim Museum, New York. 3. 
FERNAND LEGER, Mural Painting. The Solo- 


mon R. Guggenheim Museum, New York. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS IN THE FIELD OF ART 


Miretta Levi D’ANcona, The Iconography of the Immaculate 
Conception in the Middle Ages and Early Renaissance. Mono- 
graphs on Archaeology and Fine Arts sponsored by the 


Archaeological Institute of America and the College Art 


Association of America-VII. College Art Association of 


America and The Art Bulletin, 1957. 82 pp., $2 illus. 


As Miss D’Ancona explicitly states in the introduction to 
this latest in the College Art Association monograph series, 
her purpose is “to investigate the representation of the 
Immaculate Conception before the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury and to study the relationship of this iconography to the 
theological discussions of the doctrine.” In establishing such a 
chronological terminus the author focuses her study on those 
representations of the Immaculate ¢ Sonception that prec ede the 
most oft-quoted and standardized versions of the seventeenth 


century, for example, those by Guido Reni and Murillo. 


The first part of the study is devoted to a brief but inclusive 
discussion of the formation and nature of the doctrine and 
liturgy of the Immaculate Conception from about the second 
century A.D. until 1854, the year of the Papal Bull Ineffabilis 
Deus in which the dogma of the Immaculate Conception of 
the Virgin was proclaimed. By means of this doctrinal and 
liturgical analysis the author establishes the concept to which 
artists first began giving image in the eleventh century. 

In a second section in which artistic evidence is treated, 
some twenty categories of representations of the Immaculate 
Conception are established. Miss D’ Ancona has selected her 
artistic evidence from 2 vast panorama of material ranging 
from English and French manuscript illustration to German 
woodcuts and Italian and Flemish panel painting, to mention 
only a few major sources. The search for visual material has 
been as diligent and knowing as the use of literary sources, 


the latter often constituting the sole proof that an image may 
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Top: I. GEOFFREY TIBBLE, Jroning 1¢ 
Montreal Museum of Fine Arts. 2. EUGENE 
BERMAN, Lions of the Arsenal, Venice. The 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
Philadelphia. 3. CONSTANTIN BRANCUSI, 
Muse. The Solomon R. Guggenheim 
Museum, New York. 


CENTER: I. CORRADO MARCA-RELLI, Oda- 
lisque. Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo, 2. 
J. L. SHADBOLT, Flowers by a Pool. Seattle 
Art Museum. 


BOTTOM: I. BEN SHAHN, Super Market. The 
Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford. 2. CHAR- 
LES DEMUTH, Morning. The Pennsylvania 
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in fact embody an Immaculist concept. For example, certain 
representations of such established subjects and iconographies 
as those of the Annunciation, the Nativity of the Virgin, the 
Tree of Jesse, the Virgin of Mercy, or the Coronation of the 
Virgin are interpreted as representing the theme of the Im- 
maculate Conception on the basis of Immaculist textual 
relationships or of accessory symbolism not traditionally 
appearing within the image, which however may be deemed 
to have an Immaculist implication. In other words, Miss 
D’Ancona has undertaken the exposition of a problem in 
crypto-iconography in which the integration of literary and 
liturgical texts with images is the essential method. Thus, the 
reader comes from this study not with any concept of an 
iconography of the Immaculate Conception in the medieval 
and Renaissance periods, but rather with the realization that 
the theme failed to gain a crystallized image. It is apparent 
from the author’s conclusions that the assimilation of such 
standard iconographiesas those of the Annunciation, Nativity of 
the Virgin, etc., to Immaculist usage is not so clear-cut nor ulti- 
mately as standardized as, let us say, the migration of certain 


elements of the iconography of the life of Christ into represen- 


tations of the life of St. Francis in the thirteenth century. 

The overwhelming density of the material incorporated in 
this study leads this reviewer to question the wisdom of 
presenting so vast a field in so relatively brief a monograph. 
After a few pages the eye and mind crave some relief from 
relentless successions of “chapter and verse” citations and 
picture titles. Moreover, an expanded presentation of an 
identical quantity of data would have allowed a very neces- 
sary augmentation of the illustrative material, for too many 
text and image parallels are discussed without an immediately 
referable illustration. With such a congestion already apparent 
in the main body of the monograph it is puzzling that Miss 
D’Ancona chose to conclude with an appendix in which the 
iconographic aspects of Leonardo’s two versions of the Virgin 
of the Rocks are given a strangely truncated analysis. But it 
would be unjust for a brief review of a conscientious and 
informative study to conclude on a negative note, particularly 
since the author has produced a significant addition both to 
Marian and art-historical literature. 
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Marius BARBEAU, Trésor des ancien jésuites. Ottawa, National 
Museum of Canada, 1957. (Bulletin no. 153; no. 43 of the 


Anthropological Series.) 242 pp., 154 illus. 
$ 42 PI 4 


The Society of Jesus came to New France with the birth of 


Quebec, wrote an extraordinary chapter in the history of 


Canada, rose to greatness and wealth in the eighteenth century, 
and fell. The Pope suppressed the Order in 1773; the British 
confiscated their property when they assumed the govern- 
ment of Canada; the French government later did the same 
in Louisiana. 

The purpose of this book is to trace, by marks and symbols, 
by documents and tradition, the works of art once the proper- 
ty of the Order in Canada: silver vessels, sculpture, em- 
broideries, tabernacles and altars, churches and chapels, 
manuscripts and books. The primary characteristic of the 
early Jesuits in the New World, as Barbeau puts it, was “their 
gradual adaptation to the North American geographical 
milieu, while preserving more than any other religious corpo- 
ration the rich heritage of catholicity and of European 


culture.” As a result, their possessions, as Barbeau traces them, 


form an illuminating cross-section of the arts in early French 
Canada. 

Henry Wiper Foote, Benjamin Blyth of Salem: Eighteenth 
Century Artist. Boston, 1957. (A paper read at the March 


14, 1957, meeting of the Massachusetts Historical Society.) 


Che earliest known portraits of John Adams, second presi- 
dent of the United States, and his wife Abigail, are a pair of 
pastels which Mr. John Adams recently gave to the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society. A paper label on the back of each 
attributed these likenesses to “Blythe, English Artist in 
America in 1763.” Beginning with this traditional attribution, 
Mr. Foote not only identified the correct Blyth, a young New 
Englander, and found the true date to be probably 1766, but 
added an admirable little monograph on the artist. Benjamin 
Blyth was a portraitist in pastels, who was active in Salem, 
Massachusetts, from 1766 to 1782. Without ever rising to a 
very high level of excellence, he was nevertheless a pleasing, 
if provincial artist. Mr. Foote has gathered a checklist of 


forty-five portraits by him and three engravings. 
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Top: I. FRA BARTOLOMMEO, Hermitage on 


Slope of Rocky Hill. The Art Institute of 


C hicago. 2. MATTHIAS GRUNEWALD, Study 


of Drapery. Smith College Museum of Art. 
3. FRA BARTOLOMMEO, Farmhouse and Farm 


Buildings. The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


CENTER: I. JEAN ANTOINE WATTEAU, Three 


Studies of a Woman. The Art Institute of 


Chicago. 2. TITIAN RAMSAY PEALE, Interior 
of Peale’s Museum. The Detroit Institute 
of Arts. 
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Handbook. Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, Connecticut, 


1958. 193 pp., 307 black and white illus., 15 illus. in color. 


The Wadsworth Atheneum is not a large museum but its 
collections are extremely interesting, varied and distinguished. 
They cover the history of art with remarkable thoroughness; 
in some categories, such as eighteenth century German porce- 
lains, for example, they are extraordinary. The staff of the 
museum have found a clever solution for the problem of a 
handbook. The illustrations constitute a picture book of the 
collection. The captions are long enough to give essential 
information without barrenness. The book is small enough 
to be carried in the hand yet the illustrations are large enough 
to be both clear and pleasing. The result is a book for which 
either the casual visitor or the serious student will be most 


grateful. 


Martua GANDY Fates, American Silver in the Henry Francis 


Du Pont Winterthur Museum. Winterthur, Delaware, 1958. 


It would be difficult to recommend too highly this slender 


volume; all that makes for usefulness in a book on American 
silver is present here. The illustrations are excellent, from 
photographs taken by a craftsman conscious of what qualities 
are required of silver photographs. The text, which is com- 
posed of a short, non-technical introduction and of very 
careful descriptions of every piece illustrated, is concise and 
far more informative than is usually the case, with full 
descriptions of marks. More important still is the extra- 
ordinary level of quality of these pieces. Every one is the 
best, or close to the best, example of its kind; and there are 
some 350 silver objects in the Winterthur collection! Of 
these more than half are reproduced in Mrs. Fales’ volume, 
including such rarities as a pair of quillwork sconces with 
candlelights by Jacob Hurd; the Winslow sweetmeat box 
which was taken by an American Tory to England, where it 
remained until a few years ago; a splendid group of spoons, 
the most important of which is a ceremonial spoon by Jacob 
Boelen. Perhaps the most unusual piece is a beaker by the 
Swiss craftsman Daniel Christian Fueter, who worked in 
New York between 1754 and 1779. It is decorated quite 


charmingly with anti-Pope, anti-Pretender and anti-Devil 
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engravings, similar, Mrs. Fales reminds us, to those on a 
beaker of French origin, but engraved by Joseph Leddell of 
New York in 1750. 

A valuabie work of reference, worthy of the standards of 
scholarship in the field of decorative arts which Winterthur 


is advocating. 


Introduction by Duncan 


Karl Knaths. 


Phillips; An Appreciation by Emanuel Benson; Commen- 


PAUL MOCSANYI, 
tary by Karl Knaths. Washington, D.C., The Phillips 
Gallery, 1957. 46 pp. text, 52 black and white illus., 8 color 


plates. 


Karl Knaths perhaps does not enjoy the widest acclaim of 
any contemporary painter but his admirers are among the 
most devoted. His work is highly regarded by teachers— 
and students—in academic circles because of the clarity of his 
style and his succinct method. He has not been lax in main- 
taining these virtues and they have kept his work substantial 
arid agreeable. 

Knaths’ work has personality and character and reflects an 
admirable control of his chosen means; he deserves the 
consideration here given him. It is possibly a little extended 
in its introduction, essay, appreciation and commentary, but 
it has all been done with affection and understanding. One will 
be aware, too, in reading this publication, of how much 
collectors like Mr. Duncan Phillips have contributed to the 
development of our native painters. In a sense, this is a tribute 
to Mr. Phillips as well as to the iniportance of Karl Knaths 


in American art. 


Ben SHAHN, The Shape of Content. Cambridge, Mass., 


Harvard University Press, 19$7. 
>, Ji 


As a Charles Eliot Norton lecturer at Harvard and with 
this publication of his lectures, Ben Shahn is found in something 
other than his customary role as painter. One sometimes 
feels the need to apologize for contemporary painters who 
essay a verbal interpretation, on the grounds that words are 


not their most satisfactory medium of expression. Mr. Shahn 





requires no apology. In tact, the problems of modern painting 
have seldom been more thoughtfully investigated nor more 
clearly set down. 

Mr. Shahn speaks from a personal point of view and 
elaborates at greater length on those problems which concern 
his own work, but his range of perception is extraordinarily 
wide and there are no unfortunate omissions that prevent the 
application of his thoughts to the whole field of modern 
painting. Some of his points may be debated but there is 
always acuity and enlightenment in his words. For example, 

it is not the degree of communication that constitutes 


the value of art to the public.” This is a provocative statement 


in these days when so many bewail the apparent loss of 


communication between artist and public. It is satisfying, 
too, that it should be Shahn who said it, he who communi- 
cates with consistent regularity. 

Perhaps Mr. Shahn has discovered nothing new but he 


sheds new light on old problems. His lectures are engrossing, 


stimulating and a pure pleasure to read. His command of 


language is no less than his command of brush and pen; one 
would have liked to have heard him speak these very wise 


and beautifully organized remarks. 


The Noble Savage: The American Indian in Art. With an intro- 


duction by Robert C. Smith. Philadelphia, University 


Museum, 1958. 


Everything in this catalogue is delightful, the subject—the 
Noble Indian in American art; the paintings chosen to represent 
him, selected from an enormous mass of material with great 
care and a desire not to show over-familiar canvases; the 
miscellaneous objects which accompany these paintings, 
ranging from a ship’s figurehead (4 by 3 feet) from the 
Mariners Museum to a silver peace medal inscribed “Th. 
Jefferson ... A.D., 1801”; and an essay by Robert C. Smith 
which is a very useful introduction to the subject. The exhi- 


bition was a comprehensive one: 132 items are listed, including 


a good group of engravings. 


Bulletin of the J. Paul Getty Museum of Art. Malibu, 1957, 
vol. l, No. & 


Nothing is more pleasing to scholars in this country and 
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abroad than to hear of still another museum bulletin coming 
into existence. The latest apparently is that of the J. Paul Getty 
Museum in Malibu, near Los Angeles. Well edited, excellently 
printed (with stiffer covers than is usual) this Bulletin supple- 
ments the 1956 Guide Book (reviewed on p. 342 of volume 
XX, 1957), and comments on some of Mr. Getty’s new 
acquisitions. Mainly in the field of Greek art, they are illus- 
trated and discussed in the Bulletin, in particular a charming 
Head of a Young Girl “so outspokenly Attic in character that 
there can hardly be any doubt as to its origin, although we 
may discuss its date,” (about 375 to 350 B.C. according to 
C. C. Vermeule) and a rather large group of bronze statuettes, 
the most important of which is a Diana accompanied by a 
hound and a stag (illus. Art Quarterly, XX, 471). 

The Getty Museum is by no means devoted only to ancient 
art. Its collections of Baroque painting and eighteenth century 
French Decorative arts are also of great interest. A rare 
acquisition in this field in particular is worthy of praise: the 
Place Louis XV by Moreau |’ Ainé, in oil (19'/2” by 29'/2”) 
formerly in the Rodolph Kann collection. As Dr. Wescher 


points out, Moreau I’ Ainé’s oils are rare; in this country there 


is one, large and very pleasing—a delightful Trait d’union 
between Hubert Robert and Michallon—in the Chrysler 
collection, while Dr. Wescher mentions still another in a 


private collection in Los Angeles. 


Religious Art of the Western World. Dallas Museum of Fine 


Arts, 1958. 


The Dallas Museum of Fine Arts deserves a great deal of 
praise and admiration for this exhibition, devoted to European 
religious art of all creeds, both in the past and in the present. 
Its subject is hackneyed and might easily have been dull, with 
more emphasis placed on subject matter than on aesthetic 
quality. The organizers of the exhibition, with the help of 
impressive and large committees, avoided in the main the 
pitfalls which usually are the lot of such shows: mediocre or 
very minor works of art. In fact, the most surprising thing 
about “Religious Art of the Western World” is the high 


caliber of at least the ancient works of art as well as the very 
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respectable showing made by contemporary artists. The 
power of persuasion of the Dallas Museum authorities must 
indeed have been uncommonly strong if we consider the 
impressive list of loans from the two museums which were 
the heaviest lenders, The Metropolitan Museum and the 
Walters Art Gallery. They should receive their own share 
of praise for their generosity. Religious art in the United 
States, in spite of strong influences, is still too often considered 


bold when it copies the Paris Exhibition of 1925: the effort 


made by the Dallas Museum is an excellent example of 


decentralization and a courageous gesture. 


Marvin CHAuNCEY Ross, Four Tournai Tapestries, in the 
W. A. Clark Collection. Washington, D.C., The Corcoran 


Gallery of Art, 1958 


We are experiencing what is to this writer one of the 


most interesting phenomena in the history of collecting: a 


whole series of revivals, resurrections really, of classes of 


objects which were only a decade ago a drug on the market: 


Italian majolica; Renaissance bronzes; the minor and major 
masters of the Barbizon school. In the light of these redis- 
coveries, the W. A. Clark Collection, with its splendid 
Troyons and its Daubignys (as well as its Degas and Daumiers), 
its large and more than honorable group of Italian majolica, 
takes on a new significance. The four late Gothic tapestries 
studied by Mr. Ross, however, do not belong in the category 
of poor relations whose quality once more becomes apparent: 
they have always been among the greatest treasures of the 
Corcoran Gallery. By no less a critic than Mr. Rorimer they 
were connected (with some reticence it seems) with the Loire 
region, while M. Verlet placed them in “the domain of the 
Dukes of Burgundy.” Mr. Ross’ contention, based on a 
careful comparison with tapestries usually connected with 
the Tournai ateliers (the “ Woodcutter” tapestry in the 
Musée des arts Décoratifs, the “Carrabarra” tapestry in 
Magdeburg and the Brady Collection), is that the Clark 


tapestries should also be attributed to Tournai. 
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Design by the Yard; Textile Printing from 800 to 1956. New 
York, The Cooper Union Museum for the Arts of Deco- 


ration, 19§0. 


This exhibition, and its catalogue, should have been 
reviewed earlier. Yet such is their importance that even this 
belated mention may still prove of use. The aim of Design by 
the Yard was to illustrate the evolution of textile printing 
“from 800 to 1956” and it fully succeeded in what was after 
all a very ambitious attempt. The show was a characteristic 
Cooper Union exhibition: thorough, comprehensive, valu- 
able not only to scholars but also to designers and producers. 
he catalogue is of permanent import, again like all Cooper 
Union catalogues, although one may regret the fact that so 
few of the textiles are illustrated (22 out of 450); but this is a 
measure of the importance of the show, and it should not be 
construed as a criticism, since every item is succinctly de- 
scribed. Not the least valuable section of the catalogue is the 
three pages of “selected references,” which include articles 


and lists of exhibitions, as well as books. 
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